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The Industrial Army 


HE Minister of Labour possesses the quality of op- 
imism. The rate of war production in Germany, he 
is convinced, will be outstripped in this country within six 
months—“‘ if we don’t weaken ”; and, despite the fact that 
he is “not actually in a position” to know the number of 
industrial trainees for war work in British factories, he is 
not ready to admit that the number in training in Germany 
is any greater. True, Mr Bevin, not once but many times, 
has pointed out that the limit of what can be achieved in 
output by overtime and a longer working week has 
been reached; and he has called for “ keener willingness ” 
by employers to train fresh workers. But it seems that he 
still does not fully realise that the limits of individual effort 
have been reached in the matter of training, too. 

The jacts about training in Germany are not so a. 
putable as the Minister appears to believe. The Nazi 
Labour Front has 16,000 instructors and 200 training 
establishments. Armed with full powers, its commissioners 
visit factories regularly to enforce training and technical 
reorganisation to economise skill. Over a million workers 
have been reirained since the war started; and the Labour 
Service alone, which is available for urgent work, numbers 
more than half a million. Opinions may very well differ 
about the quality of the training given, but even if it is 
by the best standards poor, there is no question that we 
have nothing comparable to this programme in this 
country. In Germany, it has been recognised that a care- 
fully pl inned reorganisation of the whole of industry on a 
national basis, with the intention of increasing productivity 
all round and of redirecting labour from une essential occu- 
pations into the war effort, is indispensable. The question 
is whether we have a similar plan: and it is not easy to 
give the answer in the affirmative. 

It would, of course, be grossly wrong to suggest that no 
steps are being taken to reshape the nation’s economy. 

e screw is being tightened to curtail non-essential in- 
dustries, and the new limitations upon their output which 
have been decided, to take effect from this month, will in 


many cases be drastic; events at sea make it necessary that 
they should be. The belief that only the great arms 
contractors and their satellites are capable of turning out 
arms and munitions is weakening; and the search for fresh 
factories and workshops capable of being turned over to 
war production is spreading. The pressure upon firms doing 
war work to instal trainees is growing. But the process is 
piecemeal and lopsided. The lesson that non-essential 
manufactures must not be allowed to use up essential 
materials or needless imports has been roughly learned. 
The lesson that factories and machine tools must be 
brought in to do war work wherever possible is dawning. 
But the lesson that labour must be released for training, in 
step with the economising of materials and the enlistment 
of plant, has scarcely been seen. 

Mr Bevin has even consulted with the President of the 
Board of Trade with a view to mitigating the effects of 
the Limitation of Supplies Order on employment. Whereas 
the object of this Order should be to set free as many 
workers as possible for retraining, means are apparently 
being sought to release as few as possible, and to limit its 
consequences to the saving of materials and shipping space, 
but not of man-power. It is unemployment that Mr Bevin 
is afraid of, for registered unemployment still exceeds 
$00,000; and the net result must be to keep as many 
workers as possible busy in non-essential occupations, and 
to man all the necessary civilian industries as expensively 
as can be contrived. It is obvious that the principle which 
should be recognised is that production in all these indus- 
tries should be concentrated in the most efficient plants; 
and this principle is meaningless unless it carries the 
corollary that production must be carried on with the 
smallest possible labour force. The fear of unemployment 
arises from the absence of ways to absorb the unemployed, 
and that in turn arises simply from the lack of facilities to 
retrain the millions of men and women without whose 
work the gigantic war effort to which we are ostensibly 
dedicated is doomed to frustration. 
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In making the fullest use of men, materials and 
machinery for war purpose, the work can be brought to 
the workers or the workers to the work. That is to say, 
either suitable industrial establishments can be converted 
as they stand, with their existing staff, into war factories; 
or their staffs can be taken away, trained and set to work 
elsewhere. The former course is easier and quicker, and a 
very great deal more remains to be done in this direction, 
by turning over small factories, garages, railway shops 
and the like to war production. None of the acuter 
problems of transfer arise, and failure to perform this sort 
of change-over to the full means an inexcusable waste of 
capacity and skill. But it is quite wrong to imagine that 
these two methods of increasing output are alternative and 
mutually exclusive. The tendency to oppose the large- 
scale transfer and retraining of labour on the ground that 
existing capacity is not fully used is dangerous, for it fails 
to appreciate the scale of the problem. When every inch 
of available capacity has been used, and when every 
skilled man has been set to work exclusively on work of 
national importance, the need for fresh labour for the war 
effort will still be enormous. If the intention is, in Mr 
Churchill’s words, to “ do our best,” the need will run into 
millions. 

Without the enlistment of a great new industrial army 
in the factories, we cannot have a large, accomplished and 
equipped army in the field. When the Ministry of Labour 
raises the age of reservation from military service for 
printing workers from 30 to 35, there is a lack of perspec- 
tive. To slow down military recruitment would be folly. 
Printing workers have no special claim to continue at their 


Molotov 


F the issues behind the Molotov visit to Berlin were not 
so grave, there would be something richly comic about 
the whole situation. M. Molotov, Prime Minister of the 
first Socialist State, leaves his country for the first time 
in his life, and his first official act is to inspect a guard of 
honour composed presumably of picked elements from the 
“military vanguard of world-Fascism.” Hitler, after 
wooing the Latin bloc for three unavailing weeks and even 
dispatching a Catholic envoy to prove his bona fides in 
America, now sits in close conference with one of those 
very “criminals” who rule in Godless Russia, while 
official communiqués speak of Germany’s intention to 
“‘ deepen her relations of friendship” with the Bolshevik 
anti-Christ. The negotiations, too, are not without a certain 
spice, since for both parties agreements are temporary 
instruments of policy to be broken when expedient, and the 
show of “complete unity” and “ perfect collaboration ” 
covers a clash of interests as fundamental as any in con- 
temporary politics. Molotov and Hitler, facing each other 
across the Chancellery table, are a hideous symbol of an 
epoch in which words have lost their meaning, laws their 
purpose and the whole of human destiny lies open to the 
arbitrament of naked force. 

The strength or weakness of a country’s diplomatic 
position can be roughly gauged by the readiness of its 
statesmen to travel. Since it is Molotov that has gone to 
Berlin, there is strong superficial evidence to believe that 
the scales of strength are heavily down on the German 
side. And this presumption is fully borne out by the course 
of Russo-German relations since the disasters of June. For 
the first six months of the war, Russian policy was obvious 
enough. While Germany, France and Britain fought them- 
selves to exhaustion in the West, and China and Japan 
in the East, Russia would quietly go about her own busi- 
ness, extending her frontiers to consolidate her defences 
and preparing by intensive re-armament and widespread 
propaganda to turn the post-war situation to her own 
national advantage. The seizure of Russian Poland, the 
Finnish war, the occupation of the Baltic States, and of 
Bessarabia and the Bukovina in the West, the separatist 
tendencies of General Chiang Kai-Shek’s Communist 
armies on the Mongolian frontier in the East were all 
phases of this policy of “ defensive expansion.” 
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printing, but they represent possibly the biggest and best 
reserve Of skilled men who could be retrained quickly for 
setting and machine-room work. Making the best use of 
the nation’s entire man-power is a delicate task of balance 
and adjustment. It is one that cannot be done at all with. 
out nation-wide planning and sovereign guidance. It is for 
the Government to lay upon every firm doing war work the 
specific obligation of training a quota of war workers; 
to send out expert commissions of technicians, with at 
least as much authority in industry as the war agricultural 
committees have in farming, to advise employers on the 
expansion of training and the economy of skill in their 
factories; by appropriate sanctions, to ensure that the 
quotas laid down are filled; and, by large-scale and long- 
term programme-making, to have work for the trainees as 
they pass out. Industry must provide its own. skilled 
workers by dilution and training. The Government’s job 
is to provide the much larger number of unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers to support them. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Government, moreover, and not of any in- 
dividual or set of individuals, whether they be producers, 
workers or consumers, to see that sufficient men are always 
available, from other work, to be trained. Industries that 
are not needed must be cut down, not just to save materials 
or plant, but to save men, in millions, as well. There is 
the whole field of retail trade, commerce and service 
occupations to be combed. If there are shortcomings in 
these policies, then instead of the limits of the nation’s 
capacity being set by the numbers and endurance of its 
people, they will be fixed by the timidity and unambitious 
planning of its rulers, and they will not promise victory. 


in Berlin 


In May and June, the pre-condition of this policy— 
the immobilisation of Germany’s land forces in the West— 
disappeared with the collapse of France, and almost imme- 
diately a movement of troops from West to East balanced 
the concentration of German manpower behind the in- 
vasion ports. ‘There was a corresponding shift in the direc- 
tion of German diplomacy. While “thrusting Britain out 
of Europe” remained Hitler’s principal objective, he was 
now in a position to review Russia’s encroachments upon 
his New Order and to determine that they had already 
gone far enough. Finland appears to be the first state in 
which the balance of power was redressed. By July it 
looked as though the long-expected Soviet “ follow 
through” after the uncompleted victory of March was 
about to occur. The Russian-sponsored “ Union for Peace 
and Friendship with the Soviets” was staging demonstra- 
tions and riots, and the Russian Government threatened 
retaliation when the Finns took action against the rioters. 
Thereafter, German counterpressure increased, and in 
September the Finnish Government gave legal sanction to 
troop movements which had in all probability already taken 
place, by officially permitting Germany to move troops and 
equipment across Finland to Norway. Since, at about the 
same time, the Nazis began to take a strong interest in 
the Petsamo nickel mines, it is an open question whether 
the German troop movements were entirely confined to 
transit traffic. In any case, the activities of the Russo- 
Finnish Union abruptly ceased. 

Hitler’s counter measures in the South-East were more 
open and far more sensational. Russia was making steady 
progress in the Balkans throughout the spring and early 
summer. Communist propaganda was active in Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavia had at last decided to open diplomatic relations, 
Balkan trade commissions came and went, and while the 
campaign in France reached its disastrous close, the 
Russians occupied Bessarabia and parts of Bukovina and 
established themselves on the principal outlet of the 
Danube. The possibility of a division of the Dobrudja 
between Russia and a puppet Soviet Bulgaria was openly 
discussed, and Russia concentrated troops along the Pruth 
and the Danube. 

At this point Germany intervened with her guarantee 
to Roumania, and in the brief trial of strength that fol- 
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lowed Russia beat a rapid and complete retreat. Ger- 
many seemed to go out of her way to challenge the Soviets. 
Russia was pointedly excluded from the various conferences 
at Salzburg and Vienna which determined Roumania’s 
fate; she was excluded from any control over the Danube, 
and only belatedly admitted to a puppet Commission on 
which Germany had already secured the decisive position; 
she was informed of none of Germany’s moves during the 
occupation of Roumania, although the advance brought 
Nazi divisions to the shore of Russia’s Mare Nostrum, 
the Black Sea; she was powerless to intervene while the 
infiltration of Bulgaria went forward; and now she has 
been summoned to Berlin to hear among other things 
Hitler’s views on the control of the Straits. 

Only one explanation covers this rout. Russia cannot 
risk a conflict with Germany. The German army, virtually 
unemployed save for police work, has been in part switched 
from West to East, and in Poland the reorganisation of 
German divisions has been combined with the recruitment 
and training of dissident Ukrainians. And, apart from an 
immediate military threat which Russia could not hope to 
meet, she has, since the signing of the Triple Alliance, to 
prepare for the possibility of a war on two fronts. Osten- 
sibly designed to discourage America, the Pact is, never- 
theless, an effective encirclement of Soviet Russia. 

There is thus little in the background of the Molotov 
visit to suggest that Russia has many counters with which 
to bargain. To turn to Britain or the United States for help 
would invite immediate reprisals from Germany. And in 
the Far East it is far from certain that a rapprochement 
with the Democracies would serve her purpose. At present, 
Britain and America are drawing off Japan’s attention 
from the Mongolian frontier, and Germany’s conquest of 
Holland and France has accelerated a southward drive. 
Russia cannot wish to attract attention back to herself by 
supporting Japan’s enemies at this juncture. On the con- 
trary, the arrival of the new Japanese Ambassador in 
Moscow is widely believed to presage a Russo-Japanese 
agreement. 

Hitler’s diplomatic reverses of recent weeks are not 
serious enough, and the promise of help held out to Britain 
by the United States is not immediate enough, to provide 
M. Molotov with the means of driving a hard bargain. He 
has come because Russia could not do otherwise, and we 
must resign ourselves to the talks following a pattern im- 
posed by Germany. On the negative side, there should be 
no difficulty. Russia is being asked to recognise the New 
Order, to acquiesce in Germany’s paramount position in 
the Balkans and to tolerate the passing of the Straits under 
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German control. To all this Russia’s only effective oppo- 
sition would be armed resistance. There will, therefore, 
be no opposition, and we may expect a flowery communiqué 
expressing everyone’s delighted acceptance of the New 
Order and readiness to work within it. 

It is on the positive side that Hitler’s chances of success 
are more uncertain. Germany’s dream of colonising Russia 
is as old as the Reich. If to-day colonisation is offered to 
the Soviets under the guise of “ economic collaboration,” 
no one need be deceived. The Germans are particularly 
anxious to secure and exploit Russia’s raw materials, and to 
reorganise her heavy industry into something approach- 
ing Western standards of efficiency. Steady pressure has 
been put on Moscow throughout the year to increase de- 
liveries to Germany and to permit a large export of 
technical experts in return. Now the presence of vice- 
commissars for aircraft and _ steel production in 
Molotov’s large retinue suggests that Russia is no longer 
in a position to resist the pressure. Nevertheless, Germany 
may well find the invasion of Russian industry as fruitless 
as a march to Moscow. There are infinite possibilities for 
delay, neglect and sabotage. If the purges are to be be- 
lieved, no body of people on earth knows as much about 
sabotage as do the Russians, and it is most unlikely that an 
industrial Diktat imposed in Berlin would be accepted by 
leaders or people in a spirit of wholehearted collaboration. 
As they have so often done before, the Russians will 
promise much and deliver little. 

Again, in the diplomatic sphere, Hitler can hope for 
little save negative support. In particular, Russia is most 
unlikely to co-operate in positive action against the Turks 
in order to immobilise them by the threat of war on two 
fronts. It is one thing for the Germans to make play with 
their armed strength to thrust Russia out of Europe into a 
role of passivity. It is quite another to use military coercion 
in order to secure Stalin as an active ally. The one method 
has succeeded, the other would court certain defeat. 

The lesson for Britain is plain enough. We need not be 
unduly terrified by Germany’s picturesque imaginings of a 
Eurasian continental land bloc in league against the 
Democracies. On the other hand, the visit of M. Molotov 
will, it is hoped, once and for all cure the rose red 
optimists of their belief that a wholesale change of 
Ministers here at home, coupled with the adoption of some 
startling ideology abroad, would win us Russia’s active 
collaboration. Russia, like every other national state, looks 
first to her own security—from which it follows that she 
will not look to us, until we can provide much more con- 
vincing evidence of our ability to defeat the Reich. 


America After The Election 
1. To Fight or Not? 


R ROOSEVELT?S victory in the Presidential elec- 

tion has been taken, all over the world, as a defeat for 
the dictators. Obviously, Mr Willkie’s professions of even 
greater hostility to the Axis and of even greater determina- 
uon to assist Great Britain have not been taken at their 
face value. The world expects something more from 
Mr Roosevelt in the way of active support for the demo- 
cratic cause than it would have expected from Mr Willkie. 
Perhaps this universal attitude is unjust to the Republican 
candidate; we shall never know now how far he would have 
been able to free himself from the influence of the isola- 
tionist wing of his party. Perhaps also it is more than just 
to the President and perhaps the democratic world is ex- 
pecting too much of him. That he will continue his present 
policy is assured; it has been re-confirmed since the 
election, and with the next appeal to the voters—that is, 
the next recurrence of the necessity to conciliate the isola- 
ionist minority—two full years off, he will be much 
treer to follow his judgment than in recent months. The 
President has not changed his views, and with the prestige 
of a third victory behind him, he can make the official 
policy of the United States Government more completely 


Rooseveltian than it has been. America will go further and 
faster on the course the President has set; so much is 
certain. But how much further and how much faster? We 
must guard ourselves against wishful thinking in answering 
these questions. We must remember that the President 
declared in the course of the election that he would do his 
utmost to keep America out of the war, and that he thought 
he would succeed in doing so. We must remember that he 
is virtually pledged, in any case, against sending troops 
outside the United States. Hitherto the American reaction 
to the war has followed fairly exactly the course that was 
predicted before the war broke out, always given the fact 
that the war itself has been unexpected. (If that sounds 
like the easy omniscience of hindsight, the reader can be 
referred to an article in The Economist of February 18, 
1939.) There is a need for further prophecy to-day. 

It will assist clear thinking if we first make certain what 
it is we hope for from America. It can be argued with con- 
siderable force that an American declaration of war against 
Germany would be a very mixed blessing for Great Britain. 
So long as we are fighting and they are not, we can reason- 
ably hope to receive a higher proportion of the American 
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output of munitions than if both countries were equally 
belligerent. Mr Roosevelt has promised us an equal share 
in all that is produced; could any belligerent country afford 
to be so generous? Moreover, within our 50 per cent. share 
we can at present reasonably hope to get a certain measure 
of priority; we shall get not merely half the cake, but the 
earlier slices. With America at war, with her citizens 
flocking to the colours and demanding equipment, could 
this priority possibly be maintained ? 

But this argument ignores certain other factors of no 
less importance. There are many signs that America’s re- 
armament drive is being initiated in conditions very 
reminiscent of Great Britain in the years 1937-39. In 
general, it is the American belief that a very large produc- 
tion of munitions can be secured without trenching upon 
the standard of living of the American people, but by 
drawing on the margin of resources of labour and capital 
not at present fully employed. British experience shows 
that this can be done up to a point; but it also shows that 
it cannot be done beyond that point, and that the point 
is soon reached. Long before the margin as a whole is 
exhausted—that is, long before unemployment has dis- 
appeared—specific difficulties and bottlenecks are reached 
which can only be removed by the compulsive intervention 
of the State, imposing the conditions of a war economy on 
small sectors of the national industry. But in a democratic 
and egalitarian community, it is very difficult to impose 
pains and penalties on isolated sectors of the community 
when the community as a whole is not mobilised for war. 
Is it possible, in peacetime, to ration the output of machine 
tools, to limit the sales of motor cars to the public, to 
impose restrictions of movement and obligations of train- 
ing on certain strategically located varieties of labour? 
In Great Britain we find difficulty in doing some of these 
things, even after fifteen months of actual war. Can 
America, with her much looser political organisation, do 
them while she is still at peace? Yet without them re- 
armament will inevitably lag. It is the penalty of being a 
democracy that the production of armaments can begin in 
earnest only after the declaration of war. 

What, then, should we in England hope for—a larger 
and earlier slice of a smaller cake, or a smaller slice of a 
much larger cake? If the answer is to be given from the 
somewhat narrow viewpoint of our own material needs, it 
must be that we should prefer America to be non- 
belligerent in 1941, belligerent in 1942. We must hope for 
her eventual participation in the struggle with all the 
strength of an armed continent. 

This conclusion is reinforced by a very important con- 
sideration that has not hitherto been mentioned either in 


this article or (so far as the public can tell) between the 
two Governments. This is the very thorny question ot 
finance. It is not known to what extent the dollar reserves 
of the British Government have already been drawn upon, 
and they were, of course, large at the outset. But it re. 
quires no knowledge of secrets to appreciate that we cannot 
possibly finance out of our own resources the very large 
orders that are now being placed in the United States 
The President has recently mentioned a figure of 12,009 
aircraft for Britain. Even if these machines cost no more 
than £10,000 apiece (less than the average of a fighter and 
a bomber), they would cost £120 millions by themselves 
alone. It is obvious that financial assistance in some form 
will have to be provided—and probably before very long. 
It may be taken almost for granted that the whole pro- 
gramme of “ defending America by helping Britain ” wil] 
not be permitted to be stultified by a purely financial diffi- 
culty. But the American public has a bitter memory of 
war debts; there will be a strong opposition, even among 
many who are most anxious to help us on “ cash and carry ” 
conditions; there will be much surface acrimony; and 
we must be prepared for very stiff terms. The whole 
problem would be immeasurably simpler if American 
opinion were rescued, by a declaration of war, from the 
present dualism of outlook, in which America’s safety 
is seen to be involved, but her wealth is not committed. 
Moreover, it is not the “ cash”’ part of “ cash and carry” 
that alone impedes us. A neutral America may provide 
ships; it is improbable (though not quite impossible) that 
she could provide escort vessels and still stay neutral. 

A question mark must therefore remain against the 
future course of American policy. The progress made 
since April, 1940, has been very rapid; and if that mount- 
ing curve of support for Britain is extended into the future, 
it undoubtedly encourages hopes of active participation 
before long. But the pace may slacken. It is never suffi- 
ciently appreciated in this country that though America’s 
interests are endangered and her sympathies aroused when 
Britain appears to be in danger of defeat, she has not the 
same realistic or emotional interest in a British victory. If, 
next year, we appear to be reasonably secured against 
invasion, starvation and destruction from the air, we may 
find a certain listlessness of American interest in plans 
for co-operation in the attack. We can be certain that 
there will be no going back from the level of co-operation 
now attained and that there will be a large measure of 
advance. But whether that further collaboration will reach 
the last full measure of joint action without reserve or limit 
depends entirely on what Hitler does—on what he does to 
us and on what he does to America. 


2. The Economic Outlook 


HE American businessman, like the French general, 

expected this war to be the last war streamlined. In 
other words, he looked forward to an era of unlimited 
orders and almost unlimited profits. When war broke out 
there was a brief boomlet on Wall Street and the general 
expectations were revealed by the regularity with which 
prices fell whenever, in that far-off “phoney” period, 
there seemed to be a risk of peace. These pleasurable 
anticipations naturally gave rise to a spurt in prices and 
to a certain briskness in business, which carried the Federal 
Reserve Board’s new index of industrial production in 
December to the highest point it has ever touched, almost 
10 per cent. above the peak of 1929. These hopes, how- 
ever, like many others, were chilled in the cold winter of 
1939-40 and a mood of economic disillusionment set in. 
It gradually became apparent that the Allies were pur- 
chasing little more than aircraft and specialities such as 
machine tools. American defence orders were barely signi- 
ficant in the context of the trade cycle. The Budget 
message of January, 1940, estimated that the United States 
Government would spend on armaments in 1940-41 only 
some $1,800 millions—not a very impressive sum when 
expressed in sterling terms as £450 millions and still less 
imposing when stated as rather less than 3 per cent. of the 


national income. Moreover, the effect of the war on the 
raw material markets was to create more surpluses than 
shortages. Throughout last winter the world conjuncture 
was one of incipient deflation, relieved by only a few spots 
of scarcity. American prices and production drifted 
downwards. 

Since the carly summer months, however, there has been 
a substantial recovery, which seems to be gathering 
strength. Steel production, as befits an economy under the 
shadow of war, is virtually as high as the mills can 
manage (it is a reflection of the starvation diet on which 
the industry has lived for eleven years that “ theoretical 
capacity ” is little if any higher than in 1929). The figure 
of the index of production for September (which arrived 
too late for inclusion in the charts on the next page) '5 
within a single point of last December’s peak, and the 
national income has risen to 90 per cent. of the 1929 level, 
in spite of the intervening rise in the value of money. At las: 
the America of Franklin Roosevelt is producing as much 
wealth in a year as the America of Calvin Coolidge ane 
can begin to tackle the job of putting to work the extra 
millions of inhabitants it has acquired since then. 

Yet with all these evidences of returning activity, there 
is nothing that can properly be described as a boom. 
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Commodity prices are giving only the most sluggish 
response to the upturn in business. With production sub- 
stantially higher than in 1929, the prices of securities are 
still substantially lower, while the volume of transactions 
on the New York Stock Exchange—the surest mirror of 
speculative interest-—is the merest trickle. Stocks of goods 
held by manufacturers—another sensitive barometer—were 
no higher in July than last winter (though they may have 
risen since). In the past, the American speculator has not 
resisted Many opportunities to build a pyramid of paper 
values on any improvement in the fundamental wealth- 
creating capacity of the national economy. Whether his 
conspicuous failure to do so at present is due to the 
conscious controls erected by the New Deal, or to the 
muzzling by the same agency of the spirit of enterprise, 
or to the forbidding uncertainties of the times, is prob- 
lematic. The fact remains that the present position is 
almost the exact opposite of that in, say, 1928, when an 
industrial recovery which was already coming to a stop was 
made the excuse for a wild speculative orgy. 

The explanation of the recent business improvement 1s 
to be found partly, perhaps mainly, in the natural 
buoyancy of an economy with a large margin of under- 
employed resources, with large arrears of capital construc- 
tion to make up and with no internal monetary or psycho- 
logical impulse to deflation. Re-armament has undoubtedly 
played a part, but its importance has probably been 
exaggerated in current comment. In some industries 
armament or pseudo-armament orders have admittedly 
been dominant—in aircraft, for example, where the level 
of production is between three and four times that of the 
years 1935-39, or in the machine tool and shipbuilding 
industries. British orders are important for the profits they 
generate, but they are still small compared with the bulk 
of the American economy. Even, the re-armament pro- 
gramme of the United States itself is still very small. 
Expenditure in the current financial year is not expected 
to exceed $5,000 millions, in spite of authorisations and 
appropriations of three times that amount. The latest 
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monthly figures show an expenditure on defence of only 
about $200 millions, against a total national income of 
over $6,000 millions a month. Relatively to its national 
income, in other words, the United States is still spending 
substantially less than Great Britain spent in 1937-38. Our 
expenditure in that year did not prevent a sharp recession 
in trade, and American defence expenditures, even after 
full allowance has been made for the anticipations that 
the programme arouses, are clearly a very long way from 
dominating economic conditions. A final proof of this is 
given by one of the charts below, which shows employ- 
ment on durable goods still lagging behind that on non- 
durable goods (by an irony of the statisticians, armaments 
are Classed as durable goods). In terms of output, the 
durable industries are still barely level with the peak of 
1929, while the non-durable industries have exceeded it 
by nearly 20 per cent. 

The present state of trade in America may thus be a 
boom in embryo, but it is certainly not a boom in being. 
The trend, however, is undoubtedly upwards. The re- 
armament programme is still in the stage with which we 
in Great Britain were painfully familiar before the war, 
in which schemes are drawn up, plans are laid and, some- 
limes, plants are built, but money is not spent in mass. 
But a time will come in America, as it came in Britain, 
when the plans mature, the factories produce and the 
money is spent. It is difficult to say how large American 
defence expenditures would have to be before they 
dominated the conjuncture. The two elements in the puzzle 
are, first, the size of the unemployed margin that has to 
be absorbed before “full employment” is reached, and, 
second, the size of the “ multiplier ”—in other words, the 
extent to which defence expenditure sets off secondary 
buying by the public. The unemployed margin in the 
American national income may be as much as $15,000 
millions, which would indicate that defence expenditures 
of, say, three or four times the present level would be 
needed. But, on the other hand, the “ multiplier” may 
well be large in present-day America. There is a smell of 
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boom in the air; individual bottlenecks will soon be 
appearing and will have a tendency to stimulate buying 
for stock; many capital industries are seriously under- 
equipped and will not wish to be shut out by armament 
demands; British buying will put an edge on America’s 
own re-arming; and, in the interests of national unity, the 
President and Big Business may well compose their long 
quarrel. 

This is where the financial position is relevant. The last 
of the six charts demonstrates the astonishing plethora oi 
ready money in the United States. The banks have twice 
the reserves they need, even on the very high scales now 
prescribed; and the public has almost twice as much on 
deposit as in 1929. But the chart also demonstrates the 
complete failure of this abundance of money to induce an 


NOTES OF 


Neville Chamberlain 

The end of Mr Chamberlain’s career came with tragic 
suddenness. Few have ever doubted his sincerity or have 
failed to admire the stubbornness with which the septua- 
genarian spent himself in the service of the State, and there 
will be real and widespread sorrow that the end had to be 
so abrupt. It is by his foreign policy that future generations 
—perhaps not quite justly—will judge him. That policy 
rarely, until the great reversal of March 18, 1939, received 
anything but criticism in these columns, and it would be the 
rankest hypocrisy to discover any hitherto unseen merits in it 
because its author is dead. It is true that Chamberlain as 
Prime Minister inherited an almost impossible situation from 
his predecessor; but he had been a leading member of the 
Government, with a growing influence on foreign affairs, 
for nearly six years before he reached the highest office. 
He undoubtedly deserves the merit of leading a united 
country into the war; he and his colleagues might have 
deserved the merit of avoiding war altogether. 


* 


It was as a departmental Minister that Chamberlain ex- 
celled. He was possibly the best head the Ministry of Health 
has had, and his administration of the Exchequer was 
sound and competent. But in economic matters, as in poli- 
tical, it was in high policy, not in administration, that he 
made his mistakes. We do not yet realise how much harm 
was done, and is still being done, to our national economy 
by the form in which he cast the Import Duties Act of 
1932. A protective tariff of some sort was perhaps inevitable 
in the logic of politics; but instead of making it the instru 
ment for a conscious moulding of the country’s economy, 
Chamberlain allowed it to become the key to a monopolists’ 
paradise. He had all the defects, but also all the excellences, 
of the Birmingham business man: tenacious, hard working, 
completely honest, full of moral courage, suspicious of all 
but his own kind, by no means devoid of idealism, much 
more sensitive than the grim exterior would suggest, com- 
pletely unaware of the limits of his own insight. He was, 
indeed, as the Prime Minister said, “an English worthy.” 


* * * 


The Irish Harbours 

Mr Churchill’s reference to the severe disadvantage im- 
posed on the Royal Navy in its fight against the submarine 
by the lack of the Irish bases that were handed back in 1938 
was followed by a quite unnecessarily abusive speech by Mr 
De Valera in which he said that the Navy would never, in 
any circumstances, be allowed to use any of the facilities 
of Eire and that any attempt to secure a different result 
could only end in blcodshed. There can be no doubt that 
Mr De Valera has produced the most painful imaginable 
impression in Great Britain. There has never, in the past, 
been a time when Ireland and her aspirations for national 
freedom and unity have been without numerous and powerful 
friends in England; but such a time has come now if, in this 
matter, Mr De Valera speaks, as he appears to, for the Irish 
people. That, after the repeated demonstrations of what 
Nazism means and of what happens to small neutrals who 
come within Hitler’s grasp, Ireland should still prefer to 
help England’s enemies (for that is what her present attitude 
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increase in the volume of spending. A plethora of money 
clearly does not cause a buying spree. But if the public 
were, for some other reason, to begin spending, there js 
no possibility of any control being exerted. An inflationary 
movement, once touched off, as it well may be within a 
year or eighteen months by the growth of defence expend- 
itures, might well run away with itself. It would not 
necessarily show itself in commodity prices or in Stock 
Exchange values, though both are probable; but what 
would inevitably follow would be such an insistent de- 
mand for all kinds of labour and materials that the defence 
programme, Britain’s as well as America’s, would find 
itself seriously impeded. In a very real sense, what 
America has to fear in the near future is not too little 
prosperity, but too much. 


THE WEEK 


amounts to) will be taken as a final proof that reason, for- 
bearance and moderation are out of place in relations between 
England and Ireland. They must not, however, take clear 
thinking with them into the discard. We cannot afford to 
be guided by our emotions; unlike Mr De Valera, we are 
not protected by a powerful neighbour. It would, of course, 
be easy to say that since Mr De Valera refuses to assist 
our convoying work, nothing brought to these islands in 
British convoys should be released to Ireland. If we did that, 
Ireland’s economy would collapse. But Mr De Valera loves 
the hair-shirt and we should be no nearer having the use 
of the ports. Reasoning will get no further than threatening. 
An appeal from America, if one is made, will meet with the 
suggestion that America’ should ask Britain to hand over 
Ulster. Nor would the offer of Fermanagh and Tyrone do 
the trick; so long as there are two streets in Belfast which 
form part of the United Kingdom, Mr De Valera will not 
budge; he will not even promise that a completely united 
Ireland would be other than “ neutral.” If the ports became 
a matter of life and death—for Ireland as well as for England 
—there can be only one way out: we must take them. That 
would, of course, revive all the old bitterness. But if bitter- 
ness there must be, let us have the bitterness and the bases, 
not the bitterness alone—which is all mere “ retaliation” 
would provoke. 


The Fighting in Greece 


It is possible after two weeks’ fighting to trace the pattern 
of the war in Greece. That the Italians expected little or no 
resistance is now virtually established. Thus the original 
offensives were desultory and unco-ordinated and have led 
the vanguard into difficulties which the Greeks have been 
quick to turn to their own advantage. To the north, where 
the Italians had apparently only intended to hold their front, 


“a Greek offensive has carried the fighting on to Albanian soil 


and, by capturing and holding the heights above Koritza, the 
Greeks have secured an important strategic advantage. In 
the Pindus area, the Italian aim was clearly to advance to 
Metsovo, thereby destroying the Greeks’ only lateral line 
of communication. But the third Alpini Division, selected 
for this advance, has fallen into a trap in the Gramos and 
the Greeks claim its complete surrender. Only on the coastal 
plain have the Italians succeeded in gaining ground, but the 
Kalamas river has delayed them and the Greeks made them 
pay dearly for their bridgeheads. Twice they were driven 
back across the stream. Even now, in the third week of the 
war, only “light reconnaissance units” have advanced beyond 
the Kalamas line. If the Italians confine themselves to the 
Epirus front, they will be choosing once again the line of 
least resistance and it will betoken the abandonment—how- 
ever temporary—of the drive towards Salonika. However, the 
arrival of General Soddu to reorganise the Albanian front 
must surely be the prelude to a more vigorous offensive. 
The Greeks have surprised and encouraged the world by 
their heroic resistance. Clearly, however, they cannot stand 
up indefinitely to the onslaught of a Power so infinitely out- 
classing them in numbers and equipment. Outside assistance 
to Greece is a precondition of a successful defence and it 1s 
almost certain that that assistance can only come from us. 
Turkey is still “non-belligerent,” and the Jugoslav 
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Government seems perilously close to the policy of “ neu- 
trality and independence” as practised by the Antonescu 
régime in Roumania. The blatant bombing of Monastir by 
Italian aircraft has led not to a protest but to the resignation 
of General Neditch, the War Minister. This officer, well 
known for his advocacy of a courageous foreign policy vis-a 
vis Axis browbeating, was among a group of influential army 
people who recently presented a memorandum to the Regent, 
expressing their disapproval of a policy of constant retreat. 
Thus his resignation is strong evidence that the Jugoslav 
Government has failed to catch the Greeks’ infectious 
courage. The bombing of Monastir may well have been a 
trial run, to test the extent of the Regent’s compliance. The 
Government’s reaction suggests there is no limit. Greece 
must, therefore, rely solely upon our support, and it is with 
delight and relief that the British public are learning of the 
magnificent use to which our armed forces are putting the 
new opportunities offered by the war in Greece. The R.A.F. 
is bombing Italy’s invasion ports in Albania and Italy night 
after night, the enemy lines have been harried continuously 
and Naples has been attacked on several occasions. But the 
crown must go to the Royal Navy. The consequences of the 
brilliant victory at Taranto on the Greek campaign will 
certainly be far-reaching. The morale of the Italian troops 
in Albania is not high. The restoration of the front requires 
large reinforcements from Italy, but the putting out of action 
of so high a proportion of Italy’s battle fleet gives the Royal 
Navy new opportunities for operating in the Adriatic. 
Already a convoy has been successfully attacked in the nar- 
rows of Otranto. The next task is to cut Albania off entirely. 


* * * 


War Fronts 


It is still difficult to tell where the enemy’s main offensive 
is intended. On land, it seemed three weeks ago that the 
forcing of war on Greece was the beginning of the Battle 
of the Mediterranean. In the event, the land battle has not 
begun. There have been whole-hearted Greek successes 
against half-hearted Italian movements, and there is still com- 
parative quiet in Spain and Bulgaria, as well as in Egypt; in 
the Sudan the initiative is with Britain. In the air the incon- 
clusive raiding of Britain has gone on with smaller, rather than 
greater, success than before, and the entry of Italians early 
this week into the daylight fight (when a force of bombers 
and fighters attacked a convoy) gave a British fighter squad- 
ron a few minutes’ rough shooting with a nearly hundred 
per cent. bag. Laden with wine and cheese, Mussolini’s 
airmen were ready for everything, even for the unlikely 
good fortune of returning unscathed to celebrate their escape 
at their base. Indeed, the focus of the air war has definitely 
moved this week to Germany. Beginning with the massive 
attack on Munich, the R.A.F. have gone deeper and 
struck harder than ever before. They have gone north 
and east to Munich and south and east to the towns and 
harbours of Italy. From Greece, British bombers have 
raided the Italian lines and begun to make ready the Albanian 
ports for a perhaps not impossible “ reverse Dunkirk.” All 
this does not mean that the tide has definitely turned. The 
growth in British bombing power is clear gain. But there 
has been no thorough Axis effort in Greece yet, while over 
Britain there is no doubt that, despite new counter-measures, 
the enemy’s persistent raids can, and will, be intensified again. 
For the moment, now that Anglo-American co-operation is 
becoming more and more of a reality, with grave implica- 
tions for the enemy, Hitler’s chief attention is turned to the 
sea, to the Channel again, and to the routeways from the 
United States. 

* * * 


Contest at Sea 


The foundation of Britain’s victory will be power in the 
air, but the guarantee of her survival is sea power, and it 
is at the heart of British strength that the raiders, U-boats 
and bombers are striking in successive arcs across the 
Atlantic. Navally, German ships have done no more damage 
than the negligible slaps administered by the cautious Italian 
navy; while a mighty blow has been struck at the naval 
strength of the Axis by the crippling of 3 battleships and 2 
cruisers during this week’s victorious raid by the Fleet Air Arm 
On the Italian harbour of Taranto. At a stroke, half Italy’s 
battle-fleet has been put out of action; Italy’s supply routes 
and home bases have been stripped of the protection of supe- 
"lor forces; and it has been made possible for more British 
ships to be released for use in other waters where, against sea- 

tne trade, the enemy offensive has won successes. The 
tate of shipping losses has not remained at its peak, but it is 


still high. By the gallant fight of H.M.S. Jervis Bay, 30 out 
of the convoy of 38 ships attacked by a German raider in 
the Atlantic on November Sth were saved—the Germans 
claimed to have sunk every ship. Bombing attacks on convoys 
nearer Our coasts have been less successful still. ‘The enemy’s 
attack has so far failed to endanger our supplies, but he is 
exerting steady pressure and it would not be wise to disguise 
the danger of occasional heavy blows. It is as well to let the 
world know what risks we run for lack of Irish bases and of 
the assistance of the United States in transport and convoy 
—though the Battle of Taranto shows the Navy ready and 
able to bear its heavy load. 


* * * 


Shorter Commons ? 


At the end of this month the allocations under the Limi- 
tation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) Order, which restricted 
supplies to various manufacturers in the period June- 
November to some two-thirds of their value in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939, will, broadly speaking, be cut 
in half. There is now an added reason for drastic re- 
striction. It has always been necessary for the expansion 
of war output that materials, foreign exchange and shipping 
space should be set aside for essential war use to a much 
greater extent than they were in the first nine months of war, 
but recent heavy losses at sea have made it imperative to 
lighten the load on our convoys. This need for the strictest 
economy in the use of shipping might well lead to a recon- 
sideration, not only of the supplies of materials imported 
for civilian use, but also of the amount of overseas food- 
stuffs brought in for civilian consumption. There has been 
very little fall in the national standard of feeding, apart from 
the special cases of sugar, eggs, onions and lemons, and over 
the whole field of foodstuffs it is a pity that even more was 
not put into storage and less allowed into consumption 
before the intensive attack at sea was renewed. Nevertheless, 
the fact that extended rationing was not decided upon suffi- 
ciently soon should not prevent its consideration now. There 
is no question of privation, for in almost every item of 
civilian use, materials as well as food, we have an appreciable 
margin of safety. Privation is only possible in the future if 
that margin is squandered now. There is still too great a 
timidity in most measures to economise the nation’s re- 
sources. As a leading article on page 599 suggests, even the 
fresh restrictions on materials will surrender their full effect 
if they are not accompanied by sure steps to concentrate 
manufacture only in the most efficient plants and to release 
every worker that can possibly be spared for war work; the 
lion in the path is the absence of a financial policy to oil 
the change-over by compensating the firms closed down. In 
the same way, any system of food rationing loses its virtue 
if it is not sufficiently comprehensive or sufficiently strict to 
ensure adequate supplies amd adequate stocks in any cir- 


cumstances. 
* * + 
Gallabat 


There are at last welcome signs that British forces can 
take the initiative on the African front. The recapture of 
Gallabat after fierce fighting, during which the post appears 
to have changed hands several times, has been followed by 
an extension of our offensive, with Gallabat as a new advance 
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base. Fighting has flared up all along the Sudanese frontier, 
and our air raids on Abyssinian objectives have grown 
heavier. Whether this activity is a prelude to a larger engage- 
ment—the recapture of Kassala perhaps?—or merely local 
harassing in the Italian manner, it is still too early to say, 
but at least we have the encouraging certainty that steady 
reinforcements over the last three months have succeeded in 
establishing a “ margin of safety”’ before the Italians have 
been able to launch a major offensive. Mr Eden’s tour is a 
reminder of the potential strength and flexibility of our 
position in the Near East. We have highly trained troops in 
Egypt and Palestine, seasoned desert fighters in Transjordan 
and the Sudan, air bases from Lake Habbaniyah to Nairobi 
with which years of service have made the R.A.F. perfectly 
familiar. We command the seas both within the Mediter- 
ranean—our troopships to Greece made the passage with- 
out a single gun going into action—and beyond the Red 
Sea. And in the Empire east of Suez we have actual and 
potential sources of supply accessible to us along sea routes 
where the U-boat and the bombing plane operate only 
fitfully and with little effect. That grave dangers remain is 
obvious enough. It is only by degrees that public opinion at 
home has come to realise the magnitude of the gap in our 
defences created by France’s collapse. It is only a bare 
margin of safety that has been achieved even now. Yet it is 
not the custom of our race to fight only when the odds are 
even. “ The square in the desert” and “the thin red line”’ 
are the traditions upon which our Empire has been built. 
In the schoolroom, a battle was hardly a battle unless it 
was fought against terrific odds, and to-day, with audacity 
to compensate our inferior numbers, skill and mobility to 
counterbalance the gaps in our equipment, the making of 
new epics should not be beyond our power. 


* * * 


Roumanian Earthquakes 

Terrible though the tales of destruction and disaster 
from Roumania undoubtedly are and deep though our 
sympathy must be with the unoffending victims of the 
terrific earthquakes which have swept the country, it is not 
without a certain satisfaction that the British public reads 
of the damage done to oil wells and refineries, to roads and 
railways, to harbours and electric light plants throughout 
Germany’s latest protectorate. The Germans had gone to 
very great pains to set A.A. guns in place before Britain 
could launch a bombing attack on the oilfields, and now 
two minutes of earthquake appear to have done more damage 
than could have been effected by a fortnight’s heavy bomb- 
ing. Drilling apparatus and equipment form a particularly 
disastrous loss, since the machinery was American in origin 
and cannot be replaced. The Germans, too, were taking up 
their new stations in Bucharest with such open insolence 
that it is only human to rejoice that they have arrived in 
time to share Roumania’s sorrows as well as to exploit and 
strip her. So many German experts—for mining, engineer- 
ing, transport and the rest—have arrived to raise Roumania 
to a proper standard of German efficiency that it is pleasant 
to reflect how very much heavier is the programme which 
lies before them than was—doubtless with German thorough- 
ness—originally calculated. And, finally, when we remember 
how Nazi propaganda laid the disasters of Turkey’s earth- 
quake last winter at the door of the British alliance, we mav 
hope that the “credulous Roumanian peasant” standing 
beside his shattered house will wonder whether this is the 
first fruits of the German connection. 


* * * 


Calling a Halt 

Last week the Engineering and Allied Employers’ 
National Federation rejected the claims of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, the National Union of Foundry 
Workers and the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engin- 
eering Unions for higher wages. The decision affected some- 
thing like a million workers, and the unions’ contention that 
the industries concerned could well afford to pay the extra 
sums claimed was not contested. The employers based their 
refusal on the inflationary danger to the national economy 
of continued increases in wages and on the fact that, since 
engineering is now engaged almost exclusively on Govern- 
ment work, higher labour costs would be an additional 
burden upon the taxpayer. It was pointed out that, since 
October last year, the earnings of skilled men had risen by 
over 28s. a week, of semi-skilled men by 24s. a week and of 
unskilled men by 16s. 4d. a week, while weekly hours had 
increased by only 54, 53 and 43, respectively, for the three 
grades. Earnings ranging from 86s. a week on the average 
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for labourers and 105s. Sd. for moulders to 133s. 4d, for 
fitters and 141s. 6d. for sheet metal workers were not jn. 
adequate, it was contended, either absolutely or relative to 
other industries. The details of this claim and its refusal are 
not the point. The process of free collective bargaining has 
been carefully and deliberately preserved throughout jp- 
dustry, and it is the admitted practice of trade unions to 
seek the wages that their industry can pay. The importance 
of the incident is the employers’ appeal to the nationa| 
interest. Beyond any shadow of doubt the upward climb oj 
wages is a notable threat to the stability of the country’ 
economy and finance. 


November 16, 


* 


It is doubtful, however, whether it should devolve upon 
the employers in any single industry to apply a policy which, 
to be both fair and effective, must be applied nationally and 
impartially. Obviously, it is the duty of the Government to 
stop the drift towards inflation, not simply in wages, but 
no less in prices. The recent series of increases in rail and 
freight charges, and in coal and steel prices, illustrated the 
other side of the so-called spiral to that exemplified by the 
upward movement in engineers’ wages. The railways, the 
coal-producers and the steel-makers, like the engineering 
workers, have something to sell which is indispensable to the 
war effort, and in their case the Government has given 
sanction, and even aid, to their price-fixing policies. There 
is no single culprit, cr class of culprits. Wages push up 
prices, prices push up wages; and so long as there is no 
sovereign wage and price policy, producers and workers will 
both continue to sell in the highest market—and if the 
market is rigged for their benefit, the more successful they 
will be. The engineers’ claim is a test case. If they oppose 
the refusal of the employers, it will go to that helpless and 
innocuous body, the National Arbitration Tribunal, which 
represents the Government’s sole contribution to the wages 
question since the war began. But the case is before the 

more authoritative bar of public opinion already. Mr Bevin 
will surely have to state at last how he proposes to halt in- 
flationary advances in wages on a national basis; and how, 
at the same time, he proposes to protect the lower paid 
workers who are at present lost in the upward rush of earn- 
ings and prices all round them. Other members of the 
Government, and the Cabinet itself, will have to relate their 
attitude to the fixing of prices by public bodies and 
monopolies to the whole structure of wages and prices—and 
to national finance. In fourteen months, none of these things 
has been even attempted, and their lack is far more im- 
portant even than a difference or a dispute in the engineering 
industry. 


* * a 


The Direction of Exports 


The Delhi Conference is designed to pool the resources 
of the Eastern Empire in the common war effort of the 
British Commonwealth. Its main aim is to secure the supplies 
of the Eastern Empire and of the Near Eastern and African 
battlefronts with as little strain as possible on Western 
factories and British shipping, but the common war effort 
also includes the mobilisation of the means of payment for 
supplies from foreign countries. There has been an endeavour 
in this country to concentrate the energies of the British 
export trade in directions which will bring most aid in 
foreign exchange to Britain’s buying power, and it is per- 
haps not too much to hope that, at Delhi, a broader basis 
will be given to this campaign. Too often credit is claimed 
for increases in exports from Britain which prove in fact to 
be simply increases in sales to other Empire countries: a 
the new President of the Board of Trade pointed out this 
week, to export any but essential goods to Empire countries 
is to weaken the war effort. They, too, must cut down their 
consumption. It is important to keep British markets in 
the Empire, if only to prevent the drain of sterling which 
would result if British sales there were replaced by imports 
of foreign goods; and there are advantages in main- 
taining some balance between imports and exports i 
British-Imperial trade, in order to limit the growth o 
sterling balances in London on Empire account or even 
to reduce those balances. But an export to an Empire 
country is not a shot in the economic war; it cannot pay 
for foreign supplies by winning foreign exchange; and the 
true export policy, in general, is to co-ordinate all the ex 
porters of the Empire, not simply of Britain, in a common 
drive to maximise their sales to those foreign countries whos 
currencies or goods are needed for the war effort. 
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Laval’s New Tactic 


Laval appears to have met with unexpected resistance in 
his plans for “loyal collaboration with his conquerors.” It 
js centred in the person of the old Marshal, who has perhaps 
been shocked by the speed and eagerness with which Laval 
was prepared to barter away France in return for a comfort- 
able director’s post in German Europe, Unlimited. His re- 
sistance may well have been stiffened by strong representa- 
tions from North Africa that to accept Hitler’s terms now 
would mean abandoning the very purpose for which the 
armistice was sought—namely, the preservation of the 
French Empire. Capitulation to Hitler, had it coincided with 
General de Gaulle’s recent successes in Equatorial Africa and 
the capture of Libreville, might have strengthened still 
further the De Gaullist movement in the French colonies. 
We may deplore the illogicality of General Weygand’s atti- 
tude, in which desire to preserve the Empire is combined 
with a blind refusal to recognise in British resistance its 
only guarantee—but for the time being at least it looks as 
though the only trace of backbone in the Vichy régime is 
provided by the Colonial governors. Even this, however, is 
not likely to have really salutary effects. Laval has seen that 
open submission is too much even for Vichy to stomach. 
Therefore there is to be no definite agreement with the 
Reich, no specific claims or concessions. But collaboration 
there will be, and it will be all the more dangerous for being 
veiled. Territory will not be ceded. Axis infiltration will take 
place instead. ‘Thus we shall be faced with the problem of 
strategic points such as Dakar which are nominally French 
and actually hostile. It may even be that a declaration of war 
on Lavallian lines would have better served our purpose. 


* * * 


The Foreign Office 

For some time it has been rumoured that a change 
was likely at the Foreign Office, but this week the Ministry 
of Information took advantage of some confident specula- 
tion in certain newspapers to put out a stern denial that 
any alterations in the Government were imminent. This is 
trebly surprising. In the first place, Lord Halifax only 
accepted the post of Foreign Secretary temporarily—and 
much time and history have elapsed since then. In the 
second, the Foreign Secretary has a record devoid of any 
notable diplomatic successes, and unmarked by any con- 
spicuous international insight. And, in the third, it was 
widely hoped, for a few weeks, that Mr Eden’s diplomatic 
excursions in the Near East were part of the process of 
grooming the only possible alternative candidate for his old 
role. To say that Lord Halifax is too righteous to govern our 
relations with foreign Powers may be an overstatement of the 
Machiavellianism needed to hold our own in a wicked world 
—if not of the Foreign Secretary’s own special quali- 
ties. But it remains true that the lack of vigour and self- 
confidence shown in our foreign dealings, in our handling 
of the blockade and in our transactions with Italy, Spain and 
Roumania, can be traced directly back to the Foreign Office. 
Lord Halifax is a man of the highest integrity, and “is 
known to enjoy the full confidence of the Prime Minister.” 
Nevertheless, he is most un-Churchillian in his ways of 
thought and action, and, in foreign affairs, it is Churchil- 
lianism more than anything else that we must have in these 
days. 


* * * 


Undertow in South Africa 


General Hertzog is a notably honest man and he has 
done his country a service. His belief that South Africa 
Should have expressed its independence a year ago by re- 
maining neutral stands; and it was this faith which drove 
him for 14 months to consort with the Union’s minority of 
extreme Nationalists. Now, when the short-lived alliance 
between him and them has been broken, with bitterness on 
both sides, he is free to speak his mind; and the implications 
of the story that he has to tell are remarkable. Ever since the 
war began, it has been well known that there has been an 
undercurrent of disloyalty in South Africa, a movement 
without any democratic backing, which was only arrested 
from breaking into subversive action on the fringes of the 
Union last year by the prompt action of General Smuts. 
General Hertzog has now seen this movement at close 
quarters; he has seen his hope that the critics of General 
Smuts’ war policy could operate together in the broad 
interests of a free South Africa dashed to the ground by 
Intrigue and racial prejudice; he has found the sour leaven 
of the Nazi Herrenvolk philosophy at work among the 
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intransigent minority of rural Afrikanerdom; he has glimpsed 
saboteurs and the makers of a Putsch. Now, when he has 
retirement in mind, he has given fresh advice to all 
Afrikaners. He has warned them not to co-operate any longer 
with the Nationalists; “‘ we have already driven off the Jews 
and the coloured people (he said bitterly this week); we have 
made enemies of everybody.” “‘ May God prevent that South 
Africa should receive its Republic at the hands of Germany 
and Hitler”’; almost in the same words as these of General 
Smuts, and in the same week, General Hertzog has vigorously 
attacked the view that Germany will act as deus ex machina 
in aid of South African freedom. Courageously, he has told 
his followers to vote for General Smuts’ candidate at a 
coming by-election, and once more he has counselled them 
to seek co-operation with the English in South Africa. 
General Hertzog is a realist and, in his way, a democrat. 
He knows that at least half of the Afrikaners in the Union 
are solidly behind General Smuts and that an overwhelmingly 
large majority of them are opposed to the short-sighted and 
pro-German sedition which has driven him out of the new 
united Opposition and which even threatens to engulf 
Dr Malan—whose extreme nationalism is milk-and-water 
beside the blood-and-soil creeds that are doing Hitler’s work 
under the shelter of the ox-wagon symbol. General Hertzog’s 
honesty may have saved South Africa from undeserved 
danger. It has certainly shown that, for all the narrowness of 
vision which causes him to oppose the war on a point of 
misread political principle, General Hertzog still has the 
wide South African patriotism which led him, seven years 
ago, to band with General Smuts to bring the great bulk of 
the citizens of the Union, Afrikaner and British, together 
in the United Party. General Smuts has reason to be grateful 
to him once more. 


* * * 


Shopping under Fire 


The Bank of England’s analysis of retail sales in Sep- 
tember, published in last week’s Board of Trade fFournal, 
shows how shopping has been affected by the intensification 
of air attacks in the chief centres of population. The total 
value of retail sales in September was only 5.2 per cent. 
smaller than in the corresponding month last year. True, in 
August the value of sales was 10.8 per cent. higher than 
a year earlier; but, as sales in September, 1939—especially 
those of foodstuffs—were abnormally high, it appears that 
turnover as a whole has not been appreciably affected by 
air raids. The changes in the value of turnover by districts 
compared with the corresponding months a year ago are 
shown below :— 


PFRCENTAGE CHANGE IN VALUE OF SALES FROM 
CORRESPONDING MONTH IN 1939 





August Septemter 

NS a leu ce hics teteasewedun i 12:9 12:1 
ao nih cere cise 111-2 7:1 
io. crema Geen ecaceaknir 11-6 4-3 
Midlands and S. Wales ............... 12:1 5-6 
South England ............ canes 9-2 9-1 
Central and West End London......... 20-2 20:7 
Suburban London.............. netted 5:4 2:2 

eis pdeetaivctsteberdesdateen 10-8 5-2 


In Scotland, where air raids have been least serious, the value 
of business has been well maintained. Rather surprisingly, 
the percentage fall in sales in Central London and the West 
End (compared with the same months of 1939) in September 
was no greater than in August, but all the other districts, 
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and especially South England, showed a substantial decline. 
After the initial disturbance to shopping caused by the 
intensification of air raids, and perhaps with some fillip given 
to their activities by the imminence of the Purchase Tax, 
both shops and shoppers seem to have adjusted themselves 
to the new conditions. 


* * * 


Civil Defenders 


Two months of continual air raids on London have 
silenced the section of the Press and public which in the 
first year of war said that the A.R.P. services were un- 
necessary because they had not been needed. Now they have 
been revealed as understaffed rather than overstaffed, and 
there is not a single local authority in London which would 
not welcome more volunteers. But the total A.R.P. estab- 
lishment of the country is still not properly distributed from 
district to district; nor has it been proved by experience to 
be properly distributed from service to service. The existing 
establishments were settled last spring; since then the course 
of the war has made some of them out of date, and the 
Ministry of Home Security has announced that the Regional 
Commissioners are to undertake a fresh examination. A new 
definition—“ active” civil defence volunteers—is to be 
applied to those undertaking to carry out a certain minimum 
number of hours of duty every month; and, when the 
Regional Commissioners, in collaboration with the local 
authorities, have fixed the authorised strength, enrolment on 
the “ active ” list will be limited to these strengths, any excess 
volunteers being placed in a training reserve until vacancies 
occur. Presumably, in fixing the strengths, the Commis- 
sioners will bear in mind the experience of London and other 
bombed places with regard to the different services. Too 
much emphasis was laid in the past on first-aid, partly 
because so many more casualties were expected. What is now 
seen to be wanted is fewer first-aid parties, stretcher bearers 
and ambulance drivers, and more rescue workers, firemen 
and, above all, welfare workers for the bombed and homeless. 
To this last service, many of the persons at present engaged 
in the “ medical” side of A.R.P. could with advantage be 


drafted. 
* 


It has frequently been suggested that there should be more 
elasticity in the country’s civil defence army, that reinforce- 
ments should be sent to hard hit areas from ones that have 
not yet suffered. This is being done to some extent; a number 
of overtaxed workers are receiving periods of “leave”; and 
the Ministry of Home Security states that the practice will 
be pursued as much as possible, but there are obvious diffi- 
culties in the case of part-time workers. For civil defence 
workers themselves, the most welcome part of the new 
policy is the announcement that if they are injured on duty 
paid volunteers are to receive full pay for a maximum period 
of 13 weeks and a minimum period of eight weeks before 
they are transferred to the civilian injury compensation 
scheme. At present, they are only allowed a fortnight’s full 
pay. Unpaid volunteers will be paid their normal wages up 
to a maximum of £3 5s. a week, which is the amount given 
to paid volunteers. 


* * * 


Wanted—A Board of Education 


It would appear from its complete silence on the 
subject that the Board of Education has not yet realised that 
the Luftwaffe has scored a big victory over English educa- 
tion. The problem is threefold. In the reception areas, avail- 
able school accommodation is filled to overflowing, and the 
education of most of the evacuees and some of the hosts 1s, 
in most cases, part-time at the best. In many of the neutral 
areas, the children spend a large part of their schoolday in 
the shelters, and as they cannot all be taught in the shelters 
at once, even these schools are run on a part-time basis. But 
in the evacuation areas, and in London in particular, the 
position is worst of all. In the L.C.C. area alone there are 
about 112,000 children of school age—for Greater London 
and the Thames-side towns the number is more like a 
quarter of a million. But though the L.C.C. schools now 
remain open and have shelters, the average number in 
attendance is only about 20,000. The remaining children 
spend their time either queuing for places for themselves and 
their families in the public shelters or merely playing in the 
streets—it is alleged that some of them have even taken to 
looting in damaged premises. The attendance officers, who 
in normal times would see that the children went to school, 
are busy elsewhere, on welfare work or evacuation. Surely 
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the time has come to tell the parents that if they do not send 
their children to school they will be compulsorily evacuated: 
if the children are to run wild anyhow, it is better that they 
should do it in the country than in the cities. The National 
Union of Teachers has just issued a manifesto on education 
in war conditions, the main burden of which is that educa- 
tion must go on, though it also draws attention to the 
inadequacy of many school shelters—and incidentally to 
the startling fact that, though the Government is to pay all 
the cost of public shelters, the local authorities still have to 
provide 50 per cent. of the cost of shelters for schools. But, 
in the face of all the muddle, the Board of Education remains 
silent; the only sound that has emerged from it for months 
has been a scheme for providing physical training for young 
persons after they have left school. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of a broken-down curriculum; in fact, evacuation and 
air raids might do education a service if they freed it from 
such toils as the school certificate syllabus. But what js 
happening is that at the most critical period of the country’s 
history a large section of its schoolchildren is growing up 
into a set of young hooligans. 


* * * 


Reservation for Research Workers 

The Schedule of Reserved Occupations does not make 
any provision for economists or workers in the other social 
sciences, unless they are whole-time members of University 
staffs, nor does the reservation of statisticians at 30 com- 
pletely meet the need for retaining qualified men for work 
of national importance. The Ministry of Labour does not 
propose to amend the Schedule in this respect, but it has 
initiated a Committee, representative of the National Insti- 
tute of Economic and Social Research, the Royal Economic 
Society and the Royal Statistical Society, to make recom- 
mendations for the deferment of the calling up of individual 
men. ‘Two categories are recognised. In Category A it is the 
qualifications of knowledge and experience of the individual 
himself which are the decisive considerations, and in this 
category indefinite deferment of calling-up will usually be 
granted, subject to periodic assurance that the individual is 
in fact engaged full-time in the occupations of statistical. 
economic or social science research work. Category B covers 
cases where it is the value of the work being done rather 
than the qualifications of the individual that justifies defer- 
ment, and the deferment granted will be for specific periods. 
Direct application can be made to the Committee either by 
the individual or by the organisation for which he is work- 
ing; Category B applications should be supported by the 
Government department interested in the work. Further par- 
ticulars can be had from the Secretary, National Service 
Committee for Social Economic and Statistical Research, 
6 Duke of York Street, London, S.W.1. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


For the Allies this has been a week of good news, not 
least of which is the decision of the Czech and Polish Gov- 
ernments to bury Teschen for once and for all. Their joint 
manifesto issued on Monday declares that Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia have put an end to past recriminations and 
disputes and are determined at the end of the war to enter 
into a closer political and economic association. They hope 
that in this co-operation, based on the principles of demo- 
cracy, they will be joined by other countries in South-east 
Europe. 

* 

In a Parliamentary reply, the Attorney-General has ex 
plained the effect of the Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) 
Act on a tenant’s obligation to pay rent for bombed pro- 
perty. Any tenant, whose house is made unfit by war damage, 
may give a notice of disclaimer under the Act. This notice 
relieves him from the obligation to pay rent from the date 
of the service of the notice. It also terminates the lease unless 
the landlord serves a notice to avoid disclaimer, in which 
case the liability to pay rent does not revive until the landlord 
has made the premises fit. The provisions of the Act do not, 
however, apply when a time bomb has caused temporary 


evacuation. 
* 


In October, 6,334 civilians were killed in air raids on the 
United Kingdom and 8,695 were injured and detained m 
hospital, compared with 6,954 and 10,615 respectively im 
September. Of those killed last month, 2,791 were men, 
2.900 were women and 643 were children under 16. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Swedish Trade Halved 


(By a Scandinavian Correspondent) 


INCE the German invasion of Denmark and Norway 
isolated Sweden from the West, fifty per cent. of 
Sweden’s foreign trade has vanished. Moreover, efforts to 
extend her trade with the German controlled or German 
dominated European continent show that Sweden would 
gain nothing from the much-vaunted “ New Order” in 
Europe. 

Figures for Sweden’s foreign trade in July, the last month 
for which detailed information is available, show that the 
export of agricultural products has been cut to one-third 
and that the export of pulp, paper and timber, representing 
Sweden’s most important export products, is only two-fifths 
of normal. The export of minerals and metals, however, is 
only slightly reduced. For paper, pulp and timber the outlook 
remains dark, even with the possibility of increased exports 
of these goods to Germany, Denmark and Norway, since the 
chief customers were the Western countries. Out of Swedish 
timber exports, more than 50 per cent. went to Great Britain, 
and of pulp, etc., Great Britain and America took three- 
fifths. “So long as the exchange of goods is limited to the 
European continent the situation remains unsatisfactory from 
a Swedish point of view,” says the Stockholm paper, Svenska 
Dagbladet, commenting on the trade figures. 

Only in the case of iron ore does Sweden hope to main- 
tain her exports. The export of iron ore to Great Britain 
and America never amounted to more than 15-20 per cent. 
of the total iron ore exports. Iron ore production in Norr- 
botten is expected to be reduced, but this is for transport 
reasons only. It is thought that Germany still needs Swedish 
iron ore, though the German occupation of Luxemburg and 
France has deprived Sweden of her old monopoly. The index 
of Sweden’s industrial production shows that production 
of Swedish iron and steel was even higher in July this year 
than in July, 1939. While the general index of industrial pro- 
duction from July to July had fallen from 125 to 106, the 
index for iron and steel had gore up from 121 to 125. In 
February this year, however, it had touched 140. In accord- 
ance with the decline in trade, the industrial index for pulp 
and paper fell from 105 in July, 1939, to 47 in July this year. 


Smaller Imports 


July was the first month to show a big fall in Swedish 
imports. The reason for this is that imports up to that month 
were to some extent maintained by clearing existing stocks 
in the free ports. In July imports were down by 30 per 
cent. compared with July last year. The prices of many 
imported goods are now considerably higher, so that the de- 
crease in volume was much bigger. Exports were 40 per cent. 
below those of July, 1939. Imports in July, 1940, amounted 
to Kr. 140 millions and exports to Kr. 92 millions, compared 
with Kr. 204 millions and Kr. 160 millions, respectively, in 
July, 1939. In the first seven months of 1940, exports fell, 
compared with 1939, by Kr. 282 millions to Kr. 786 
millions and imports by Kr. 56 millions to Kr. 1,285 millions. 
The import surplus was thus Kr. 499 millions against Kr. 273 
millions in the same period last year. 

The smaller imports of fuel, cereals and feeding stuffs are 
especially felt. Bread rationing has been introduced, but the 
fuel situation is the more serious, and liquid fuel and coal 
are strictly rationed. 

Sweden is trying to find new markets for her industrial 
output, but the chances are found to be very limited. Trade 
Negotiations have clearly shown, as the Stockholm paper, 
Svenska Morgenbladet, puts it, “that Sweden would have 
nothing to gain from a one-sided attachment to a continental 
System .. . In their economic life and in supplies of raw 
Materials, these countries do not supplement each other in 
a favourable manner. Within such a system, our big exporting 
industries would be reduced to a very circumscribed exist- 


ence. . . . Furthermore, our high-quality industrial pro- 
ducts demand the world as a whole as a market, while we 
on our part are dependent on the world outside Europe for 
important raw materials necessary for our industries and 
general needs.” 


Agreement with Russia 


Apart from Germany, the attempts to find new markets 
have met with some success in Soviet Russia. From Russia, 
Sweden will get oil, feeding stuffs, manganese ore, flax and 
so on. Russia will mainly get railway equipment. The Russian 
orders are of such an extent that new plant is required, and 
Sweden has granted credits of Kr. 180 millions for the 
Russian orders in Sweden. The orders are to be used within 
two years, and the money is to be repaid within five years. 
As part of the agreement, Sweden gets the right of passage 
through Russian territory for Swedish export goods. In con- 
nection with this important concession to Swedish exports, 
a Swedish paper has reported that an oil cargo to Sweden, 
for the first time since April, was recently permitted through 
the Skagerrak, thanks to British and German willingness, 
and stated that this indicates the belief of the two belligerents 
in Sweden’s will to neutrality. The paper even foresaw 
Swedish trade convoys through the Skagerrak. This, of 
course, would ease the position for Sweden considerably. 


November Sth. 


Japan Controls Shanghai’s 
Trade 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE beginning of October, 1940, found the Shanghai depres- 
sion still unrelieved, except for a minor revival in stock 
exchange and real estate transactions resulting from the 
Chinese dollar’s renewed depreciation. Nervousness about 
the future of local business increased, owing to the expecta- 
tion of another major local clash between Western and Jap- 
anese interests. The Japanese obviously prepare for the 
enforcement of complete trade control at Shanghai, while 
British and American importers, exporters and banks co- 
operate in devising suitable counter-measures. 

The Japanese, during the past six months, have introduced 
new individual controls for all major commodities forwarded 
to Shanghai from the interior of Central China. These con- 
trols, so far applied by different authorities and under vary- 
ing pretexts, are essentially all the same. In particular, they 
include the subjection to a Japanese permit system of con- 
signments of produce from Central China to Shanghai, and 
the limitation of permits issued on goods destined for non- 
Japanese exporters to a level far below their usual turnover. 
In numerous instances, Western exporters in Shanghai are 
requested to surrender to Japanese banks the foreign curren- 
cies produced from the export of such “ permit ” goods, and 
such exporters are excluded from the supply of certain pro- 
ducts and from exporting to certain countries. No permits 
have been issued since September Ist to non-Japanese firms 
for raw silk shipments to New York, although the United 
States accounts for 95 per cent. of Shanghai’s silk exports. 
British and American firms have, so far, been prevented from 
collecting a single egg for the all-important London egg ton- 
nage. Numerous British and American exporters were told, 
on inquiring from the Japanese authorities, that the enforce- 
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ment of a new general export control system was pending, 
and that the issue of further permits would be made de- 
pendent upon complete submission to that system. 


Import Permits 


Non-Japanese import firms in Shanghai were also con- 
fronted during the second half of September, 1940, with new 
Japanese controls. British and American mineral oil pro- 
ducts, Java sugar and other important goods imported via 
Shanghai into the interior of Central China were made sub- 
ject to a new import permit system. In several instances, 
importers of such goods were requested to remove from 
their goods the foreign trade-marks, and to replace them 
with trade-marks of Japanese firms, which made themselves 
middlemen in the trade with the interior. Western importers 
and exporters have been required to effect with Japanese 
banks substantial deposits as guarantees of their “ good faith”’ 
in executing Japanese trade regulations. In numerous cases, 
permission to continue trade with the Japanese-occupied in- 
terior was made dependent, in addition, upon the revelation 
of all business secrets, including buying and selling prices, 
commissions, shipping and exchange contracts, freight rates 
and insurance charges. Japan’s insistence upon a declaration 
by Western firms of their ultimate suppliers and customers, 
here as well as abroad, has become the rule. 

It, therefore, appears that at Shanghai the introduction of 
all-embracing Japanese trade control similar to that in North 
China, though with somewhat different methods, is being 
attempted. Trade statistics for the first half of this year show 
that, even before Japan’s import control in North China was 
completed in July this year, Japanese business had secured 
the following leading shares in North China’s imports out of 
the 32 commodity groups of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
tariff : — 


Per Per 
cent. cent. 
Stone and earthenware ... 99-0 Chinaware, glass ......... 92-0 
Animal products, canned Sundry goods ............ 83-0 
NE on ceulesbibiines DD IN: ci vasdsnnsivnconns 82-4 
Fruits, seeds, vegetables... 98-0 Chemicals, etc. ............ 80-0 
SE, id escscnnssssbiad ee oc ss ses vnscndnnane 75-0 
Fishery products ......... 95-4 Machinery, etc. ............ 74:5 
Cotton piece-goods ...... ie ae re 69.0 
Rayon and silk yarn ...... 94-0 Vehicles, vessels............ 67:0 
ID cincchanpesenensnt i 60-0 
MN ocxssiessnecennepe co ee 53°5 
Wines, spirits ............... FE SME ssnchnscnsiccsaneseneses 53:2 


October Ist. 


The Jews and the War 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT | 


HITLER started his war against the Jews as soon as he came 
to power; and, since 1933, the Nazis have done their best 
to spread their anti-semitic propaganda far beyond the 
borders of the German Reich. Every new Nazi conquest has 
meant a further deterioration in the conditions of life oi 
fresh Jewish victims of this anti-semitism. The Anschluss 
with Austria, the occupation of Czecho-Slovakia and Memel, 
the invasions of Poland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark and 
France, these brought misery and oppression to over five 
million Jews living in these places. 

The Jewish minorities in Central and Western Europe 
number over 6,000,000 people, and were divided at the 
beginning of the war between the different countries a: 
follows : — 


EN Saicceeses 191,408 Holland ......... 120,000 
Belgium ......... 60,000 Hungary ......... 450,000 
Czecho-Slovakia 356,000 eet eh es enent 47,000 
Denmark .......- 6,000 EE | séeuseewe 3,600,000 
oS Sa 250,000 Rumania ....... 900,000 
Germany ......... 360,000 —_——_ 

ED cases 6,340,408 


These can be divided into three main groups: (1) The 
nearly 4,000,000 Jews actually living under the Nazi-Fascist 
rule in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland and Italy; (2) the 1,350,000 Polish 
Jews who are now under -the Russian rule; and lastly the 
1,350,000 in Roumania and Hungary. Those under the Nazi- 
Fascist rule have been deprived of their political and personal 
rights. Under German rule, they are converted into slaves, 
working under the supervision of S.S. and S.A. guards in 
concentration and labour camps. Their plight is worse in 
German-occupied Poland. Even in prosperous times the 
Polish Jews were the poorest community in Europe; and 
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before the war more than 40 per cent. of Polish Jews were 
living on relief. 

The Nazis have now set out to break the spirit of these 
Polish Jews and to destroy all their social and cultural 
institutions which have been built up during centuries. The 
plan of the Lublin reservation for Jews shows what Nazi 
rule is aiming at; the Jews, deprived of everything, are being 
driven by force to settle in an over-populated district where 
it is impossible to organise any sufficient means of life for 
the forced immigrants. Before the war is over, the more 
than 3,000,000 Jews directly under German rule will be 
economically ruined without any way of carrying on and 
making a living. 


Under Russian Rule 


It is dificult to forecast what will happen to the Jews 
living in the parts of Russian-occupied Poland. There, per- 
haps, exists at least the hope that their personal dignity 
is being preserved—and their political status is the same 
as that of the other sections of the population. The socialised 
Russian regime is applied generally without any special dis- 
crimination or anti-Jewish laws. The possessing Jewish 
classes will, of course, lose everything they have; but it is 
possible that, on the other hand, great numbers of Jews 
will now find greater possibilities of establishing themselves 
in different trades and industries. So long as the present 
Russian policy towards minorities remains unchanged, the 
1,350,000 Polish Jews under Russian rule will be able to 
carry on. 

Even in Russia, however, the price paid for political 
and economic equality will be the loss of religious inde- 
pendence and the prohibition of the social and cultural 
activities which have been carried out for centuries by Jewish 
religious communities. This will happen, not as the result 
of any special anti-Jewish policy, but simply as the result of 
the Communists’ approach to religion and faith in general. 

The position of the third group of Jewish minorities in 
Central Europe, namely, those in Roumania and Hungary, 
depends on the general international political situation, 
With the German drive to the Black Sea, it has worsened, 
just as it has deteriorated under Vichy rule in France. Even 
when Nazi intolerance has been beaten and rooted out, the 
Jewish problem will remain throughout Europe. There will 
be these poverty-stricken and down-trodden minorities; there 
will be the problem of their social and economic salvation; 
and the problem in an acuter and more urgent form of their 
rehabilitation or their migration and settlement. 


Peace Aims for Jewry 


At the end of the last war, about a score of different 
Jewish bodies and organisations appeared before the Peace 
Conference and presented many different suggestions and 
demands. The same situation will arise during the next 
Peace Conference; and there will be a lack of unity, simply 
because of the widely varying social, economic and political 
structure of Jewish communities all over the world; the 
Jews are divided, like every other “ nation.” It is, however, 
certain that there is general agreement about the chief war 
and peace aims. The Jews want the basic conditions for their 
existence, economic and international, to be guaranteed by 
the Powers; they want the restoration of the “ rights of 
man” and the “rule of law” to Jews in all countries. At 
the moment, the position of Jews in Central Europe is 
probably worse, relatively, than in the darkest days of the 
Middle Ages. 

All Jews, therefore, are anxious for an Allied victory. This 
war, despite Axis propagandists, is in no way a “ Jewish 
war,” but every Jew, wherever he lives and whatever his 
political opinions and ideas may be, wishes either to fight 
actively (in the Allied countries) or to help passively (in 
the neutral countries) to destroy Hitlerism, for there can be 
no future for Jewry without a full victory for the Allies. 
But, afterwards, the simple restoration of political and civil 
rights to Jewish minorities under Nazi and Fascist regimes 
would not solve the problem as a whole. Jewish opinion on 
the wider issue is divided, and is represented by two main 
schools of thought: the adherents of a Jewish National 
State; and the Diaspora group. The first group finds its 
expression in the Zionist movement, and in the idea that the 
only way to solve the Jewish problem in all countries of 
oppression is to make an independent Jewish state in Pales- 
tine. This movement has much to its credit in the develop- 
ment of Palestine and has the full support of many organisa- 
tions and individuals all over the world. 

The extreme Jewish nationalists are even demanding the 
formation of a special Jewish army to fight side by side with 
the British forces in the same way as the Polish, Czech, 
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Dutch, Belgian and Free French forces are doing. The 
campaign for a Jewish army is being carried on, not only 
in Palestine, but also in the United States of America, where 
tens of thousands of young Jews have expressed their readi- 
ness to cross the Canadian frontier and join such a unit 
when it is formed. 

The so-called Diaspora parties are not opposed to the 
creation of a Jewish National Home in Palestine. But they 
hold that Palestine alone cannot solve the entire Jewish 
problem. It is therefore necessary, they claim, to look for 
other territories for settlement; any place will do, so long 
as there is the possibility of settling large numbers of Jews 
there and assuring them suitable economic conditions, poli- 
tical rights and cultural, religious and national auto- 
nomy. The adherents of Marxism, of course, believe that the 
problem will be solved automatically after “the social revo- 
jution” and by introduction of Socialism all over the 
world. These people advise the Jews to co-operate fully with 
revolutionary political groups, as the best way to combat 
anti-semitism and secure full rights for the Jews all over 
the world. 

These differences do not hinder Jews from giving full 
support to the Allied cause. They merely indicate the large 
social, economic, political—and territorial—problems that 
will have to be solved before this matter of the Jewish 
millions is settled. The easiest and fairest path, in British 
eyes, might be simply to guarantee to Jews wherever they 
may be full political and economic rights; but, even then, 
there would have to be mass movements from crowded and 
pauperised areas in Europe. 


November 9th. 


The New Disorder in 
Czecho-Slovakia 


BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT 


GERMAN plans for transforming the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia from an industrial into an agricultural countrv 
are proving a failure. The destruction of industry is cer- 
tainly being carried out, and more shoe, glass and textile 
factories have recently been closed. But the Protectorate 1s 
likely to be an agricultural liability rather than an asset. 

The harvest was a complete failure; it was of very poor 
quality and less than 45 per cent. of the normal size. Fruit 
and vegetables are scarce; what there are generally do not 
reach the towns, for transport conditions are very bad. 
Only half of the buses which were running in August do so 
now. Military and other needs involve an excessive use of 
rolling stock, but repairs to it have been substantially 
reduced. 

When the Nazis planned the Customs and Monetary 
Union, they envisaged Prague as a German city. All Czechs 
whose residence was not essential were to be expelled, and 
the working hours of civil servants were increased in order 
to make a large number of Czechs available for forced labour. 
Thirty thousand Germans were sent to Prague, each with 
carefully thought out functions to fulfil in the Protectorate’s 
new economy. 


Evacuees from Germany 


Now the R.A.F. has hindered all these plans, for many 
thousands of Germans have arrived in the country, driven 
by air raids from Berlin and other places. To make room for 
them, several Czech villages near Prague have been emptied 
of their inhabitants. Some 170,000 Germans are, it is 
thought, to be sent to Olomouc (Olmitz in German) and 
its neighbourhood. Olomouc is a town in Moravia with a 
normal population of 23,000, which in the days of the 
Austrian monarchy was an important fortress. It is famous 
for its cheeses and beer, but it already has difficult food 
problems to solve, even before the new guests arrive. A good 
example of the sort of thing that goes on is to be found in 
the distribution of meat. The six German butchers in the 
town are allowed 50 carcases a week, whereas the forty 
Czech butchers only obtain 100 carcases. Germans are at 
Present able to get meat and fats without ration books. How- 
ever, transport difficulties alone will probably make it impos- 
sible for them to get meat when they are joined by 170,000 
Berliners. 

Another sign of the growing chaos is the failure of puni- 
‘tive measures to stop the rise in prices. These are frequently 
iaS much as 70-80 per cent. in excess of the official quotations. 


November 11th. 
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Egypt’s Trade Unattected 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT] 


‘THE Egyptian economy has not been in the least affected by 
the Italian advance in the Western Desert. Only 121,493 
Beduins, of which the majority were almost destitute, were 
scattered over the million square kilometres of the Western 
and Eastern Deserts, the Sinai and the Red Sea coast, while 
the rest of the country’s 15,904,525 inhabitants are concen- 
trated on the 33,000 square kilometres of the Nile Valley 
and the Fayoum. As for the oil wells, they are situated on 
the Red Sea coast, at the farthest point from the front. One 
of the advantages derived up to now from Egyptian non- 
belligerency by Egypt itself and the forces defending it is 
the preservation from air attacks of the dense network of 
railways, canals and bridges. Despite Italian allegations to the 
contrary, Alexandria harbour is practically intact. 

Since the initial disruption at the time of Italy’s entry in 
the war, navigation has been gradually resumed in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Ships now ply to Palestine, Cyprus, 
Greece and Turkey, and in the Red Sea the improvement 
is still more marked. The safety prevailing in the Eastern 
Mediterranean may be gauged from the fact that cotton for 
Bombay is now shipped at Alexandria instead of Suez. As to 
the overland route through Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq 
to the Persian Gulf, it is well organised and operating 
satisfactorily. 

The import trade is recovering, and this, coupled with the 
large stocks accumulated earlier, has prevented any embar- 
rassing shortage of foreign goods. Petroleum will not be 
rationed before the end of October. Exports are progressing 
at a much faster pace than imports now that the Anglo- 
Egyptian cotton agreement is being fulfilled. 


Higher Prices 


In the course of the first year of war the note circulation 
increased from £E22,236,000 to £E31,537,000, but the effect 
has been cushioned by hoarding. The official cost-of-living 
index for the middle-class stood at 138 in July, 1940, 
against 128 in July, 1939, but it is generally agreed that the 
index does not fully reflect the advance. Of late several 
articles, some of which are locally produced, have tended to 
rise more sharply. Expenditure by the British Forces is 
continually expanding and now runs at the rate of £E20 
millions annually, compared with Egypt’s total exports of 
£E34,081,000 in 1939. 

Unemployment is fairly widespread owing to the contrac- 
tion in foreign trade, to the falling off in building activity 
and to the shelving by the Government, for reasons of 
economy, of almost £E5 millions of public works out of a 
budget of less than £ESO millions. This has led to renewed 
agitation for the replacement of foreign employees by 
Egyptians. 

October 8th. 


Books Received 

I Believe in Democracy. By A. D. Lindsay. 
Milford. 63 pages. 2s. net. 

Remove the Shackies. By A. G. McGregor. (London) Pitman. 
204 pages. 5s. net. 

Europe in China. By P. Einzig. 128 pages. (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex) Allen Lane. Penguin Specials. 6d. net each. 

Labour in the War. 


London) H. 


By John Price. 176 pages. 

Correction. 

The Rebuilding of London After the Great Fire. By T. F. 
Reddaway. It was erroneously stated in The Economist of 
October 26th, page 513, that the Cambridge University 
Press was the publisher of this book. The publishers are 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Limited. 
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Books and Publications 


The End of the French Republic 


THE French breakdown was to all of us a profound shock 
and disillusion, and any new evidence must be welcome to 
the future historian of this overwhelming débdcle. Mr 
Alexander Werth, as representative of the Manchester 
Guardian, watched French events throughout the last ten 
years; and the greater part of his book* was written, not in 
retrospect, but as a diary jotted down as a private outlet in 
face of the strict military censorship which the French 
authorities enforced on the Press. 
Mr Werth writes on June Ist: 
If France loses this war, the censorship—which has forced 
this irresponsible optimism upon the Press—will be greatly 
to blame. The papers have been telling the people for months 
that everything is O.K., and that victory is certain; when the 
blow came, people just lost their heads. 
This is undoubtedly true, but Mr Werth fails to see that 
the censorship was only one symptom of a mortal disease 
which had gripped France before the outbreak of the war. 

This is not to say that Mr Werth doves not see the chain 
of events which led to the final doom. He refers to a pre- 
vious book of his, in which he suggested 

that the day France acquiesced in Hitler’s occupation of 

the Rhineland she condemned herself to the position of a 

second-class power in Europe. 
He also enumerates the various reasons which led to the un- 
preparedness of France for the war itself: complete chaos in 
the aeroplane industry in 1935 and 1936; the constant strikes 
and the introduction of the 40-hour week as part of the 
Front Populaire programme; the war-weariness of the 
French people, generally; the Maginot obsession; and, 
finally, 

life . . . was prized too highly both by the French com- 

*“ The Last Days of Paris: A Journalist’s Diary.” By Alex- 
ander Werth. (London) Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 


Free Europe 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAI AFFAIRS 


NOVEMBER 15 


SPECIAL 
ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


ALLIED STATESMEN ON THE WAR 


The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT HALIFAX 
The Rt. Hon. A. DUFF COOPER 
M. PAUL HENRI SPAAK (Belgium) 
M. JAN MASARYK (Czechoslovakia) 
M. CHARALAMBOS SIMOPOULOS (Greece) 
Dr E. N. VAN KLEFFENS (Holland) 
Dr HALVDAN KOHT (Norway) 
M. AUGUST ZALESKI (Poland) 
M. RENE CASSIN (Free France) 


EUROPE AFTER HITLER 
Dr G. P. GOOCH G. SOLOVEYTCHIK 
J. A. SPENDER H. WICKHAM STEED 
e 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


from all newsagents and bookstalls 
and from 


11 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 


(MUSEUM 9420) 


mand (avares du sang frangais) and by many of the individuals 

directly concerned. 

All these reasons, again, true as they are, are symptoms 
rather than causes of the French breakdown. Mr Werth is 
perhaps too fascinated by events and individuals; and too 
little appreciative of institutions and social trends. So, he 
writes : 

_ The Constitution of 1875 was abolished (by the Vichy 
Government), and with it the older slogan of Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité. . . . The départements were abolished and replaced 
by the ancien-régime provinces . . . 

Ridiculing Colonel de la Rocque’s plans for re-establishing 
the old French provinces, Mr Werth has never made a care- 
ful study of the various sections of the French nationalisme 
intégral which had a much profounder effect in France than 
any Left-Wing writer would admit. As early as 1909, in M. 
Maurras’s pamphlet “ Si le coup de force est possible,” there 
is a Clear outline of Pétainism. 

Freedom, Equality, Fraternity has perhaps been only a 
slogan throughout the last 150 years. Are not Napoleon I, 
his nephew and, finally, Pétain illustrations that the “ slogan” 
under which the Revolution of 1789 was inaugurated has 
never found expression in adequate institutions? The 
“common ideals” of Great Britain and France, much em- 
phasised during the early months of the war, never too 
into account the profound differences between the institu- 
tional and social frameworks of the two nations—expounded 
by Edmund Burke, the greatest critic and enemy of the 
French Revolution. The French themselves never fully 
understood how to make use of what some of their greatest 
minds—Madame de Staél, de Tocqueville, Taine, Elie 
Halévy—had learnt in England. 

Perhaps it is timely to remember what Alexis de Tocque- 
ville wrote some eighty years ago: 

Was there ever any nation on the face of the earth so full 
of contrasts and so extreme in all its actions; more swayed 
by sensations, less by principles; led therefore always to do 
either worse or better than was expected of it, sometimes below 
the common level of humanity, sometimes greatly above it—a 
people so unalterable in its leading instincts, that its likeness 
may still be recognised in descriptions written two or three 
thousand years ago, but at the same time so mutable in its 
daily thoughts and in its tastes as to become a spectacle and 
an amazement to itself, and to be as much surprised as the 
rest of the world at the sight of what it has done—a people 
beyond all others the child of home and the slave of habit. 
when left to itself, but when once torn against its will from the 
native hearth and from its daily pursuits, ready to go to the 
end of the world and to dare all things; indocile by tempera- 
ment, yet accepting the arbitrary and even the violent rule of 
a sovereign more readily than the free and regular government 
of the first citizen; to-day the declared enemy of all obedience, 
to-morrow serving with a sort of passion which the nations 
best adapted for servitude cannot attain: guided by a thread as 
no one resists, ungovernable when the example of resistance 
has once been given; always deceiving its masters, who fear 
it either too little or too much; never so free that it is hopeless 
to enslave it, or so enslaved that it may not break the yoke 
again .. .".—“ L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution,” Qiuvres 
complétes, Vol. IV, page 310 f, Paris, 1866. 

Great Britain and the free Frenchmen under General de 
Gaulle are giving “ the example of resistance.” We must help 
her to break the yoke; and this is only possible if one sees 
more than the facade of France which Mr Werth has painted 
for us so precisely, impressively—and tragically. 





Shorter Notice 


‘Labour and Democracy in the United States of America.’’ 
By Kenneth White. University Press of Liverpool, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 342 pages. 12s. 6d. 

This is an account of labour problems in the United States 
and of recent attempts to apply certain principles of social 
justice to those problems. The opening chapters, which are 
the best in the book, describe the peculiar difficulties due to 
a mixed and shifting population, the influence of extreme 
individualism and the alliance of business, politics and force 
to suppress new manifestations of trade unionism. The rest 
of the book is an account of the measures taken by President 
Roosevelt in the New Deal and after, by the American Fed- 
eration of Labour and by the Congress of Industrial Orga- 
nisations to bring order into industrial chaos. The state of 
Labour relations has been, and still is, a serious blemish 
upon American democracy and civilisation—and Mr. White 
has said so plainly, if at times a little melodramatically. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Outlook for Equities 


N examination of the fixed interest structure of the 

Stock Exchange, such as was set out here on October 
19th, is a relatively straightforward matter. For the main 
influences on fixed-interest stocks—the course of interest 
rates and the prospects of inflation—affect ultimately the 
aristocracy of the market just as much as the less dis- 
tinguished sections. The principal problem, in consequence, 
is to discover any anomalies which may have occurred and 
which the passing of time may, other things being equal, be 
expected to rectify. And it is possible, at least in theory, 
that in a closed capital market inflation may not be mani- 
fested, as in previous inflationary periods, in rising interest 
rates. Since the latter are among the most obvious manifes- 
tations of a failure to control inflation, it is indeed doubtful 
whether, if inflation develops, the rentier will be allowed 
even the partial insurance of an extra 2 per cent. against 
the menace. That conclusion may well form the keystone 
in the more intricate matter of an assessment of the prospects 
for equity shares. In peacetime, the level of long-term interest 
rates is but 
one of many 1950 ©: (931 1932 1935 1034 
considerations 
which the in- 





vestor must 
bear in mind 
in his search 
for an invest- 
ment policy. 
In wartime 
there remain 
many other 
vital criteria, 
but the impor- 
tance of the 


THE YIELD * _ 
STRUCTURE ~1930-40 


future price 
for 34 per 
cent. War 
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payments. On the other hand, of course, producers of pri- 
mary products, such as rubber and tin, will be able to raise 
their dividends approximately to the levels of 1936-37, and 
the majority of armament concerns (including concerns such 
as Imperial Chemical Industries and the General Electric 
Company, which can make the change from peace to war- 
manufacture with the minimum of disturbances) may be 
expected to maintain their distributions. On the whole, it 
would seem that investors should regard the apparent yield 
of 7.08 per cent., which (according to the Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment Index) ordinary shares are now Offering, with some 
suspicion, although the caution which was necessary in 1930 
—when high yields clearly presaged a major fall in dividends 
—is not called for on the present occasion. The war has 
not lasted long enough to provide us with data for a firmer 
conclusion than that, but one thing at least is certain— 
ordinary dividends as a whole are unlikely to rise. 

Having followed the argument so far, and taken due note 
of the caveat as to current yields put forward in the pre- 
ceding _para- 


35 graph, the 


reader may find 
the  accom- 
panying graph 
interesting and 
instructive. It 
plots the yields 
shown by the 
Actuaries In- 
vestment  In- 
dex for British 
Government 
Securities 
(1931-33 —in- 
clusive) and 
24 per cent. 
Consols (1934- 





Loan becomes 
magnified 
many times. 
For under 100 
per cent. Ex- 
cess Profits 
Tax and moral 
dividend limi- 
tation (the 
effect of 
which, it is 
true, is fading 
along with 
many other 
good resolu- 
tions of May, 
1940), the 
fixed-interest element in all ordinary shares is largely in- 
creased. Although it may be open to doubt whether 
E.P.T. will continue at 100 per cent., in view of its 
anomalies and inequities, and the obvious drag on our war 
effort which it involves, any reduction is likely to involve 
compulsory investment of residual profits in War Loans, and 
not increased dividends. 

In a general way, we may thus regard ordinary shares as 
fixed-interest stocks for the duration. There will be excep- 
tions to that rule, of course, but these will, in the aggregate, 
carry little weight when balanced against the consideration 
that, while war measures impose a ceiling upon ordinary 
dividends, they provide no floor. And the forces making for 
reduced dividends on many ordinary shares are obvious. The 
reduction of civilian consumption, whether planned or 
forced upon the population by inflation; the loss of export 
markets; rising costs and increasing ordinary taxation; loss 
of profits due to damage of factories and plant; evacuation— 
these and other factors do not spell maintained dividends 
for shareholders in many companies, much less increased 
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40), and or- 
dinary shares 
eleven years— 
| a period which 
covers. the 
world depres- 


wi il Wi sion of the 


LA early thirties, 
HD the re-arma- 
ment boom of 
1936 and 1937, 
and finally the 
first year of 
actual war. 
The course of 
the Financial 
News industrial share index is also plotted, and it should be 
remembered that, during the period covered, industrial 
ordinary dividends, as calculated by The Economist, fell 
from over 10 per cent. in 1930 to 5.61 per cent. in 1932 
thereafter recovered steadily to 10.0 per cent. in 1937, and 
subsequently fell away again—although in a moderate degree 
—to 9.29 per cent. in 1938, 8.99 per cent. in 1939, and 8.79 
per cent. in the first six months of 1940-41. The figures 
are not strictly comparable, but will serve as a guide to the 
trend of industrial distributions. 

Comparison of the periods 1930-31 and 1939-40 is of 
particular interest, for it was in those periods that the diver- 
gence between yields on gilt-edged securities and industrial 
ordinary shares—the “ yield spread ”—was most marked. In 
May, 1931, British Government stocks were selling to yield 
4.18 per cent., compared with a return of 7.76 per cent. on 
equities, giving a margin of 3.58 points. In June, 1940, the 
yield on 24 per cent. Consols was 3.53 per cent., whereas the 
return on equities was no less than 9.01, giving a margin of 
5.48 points. Compare these spreads with the classic margin 
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of 1-2 per cent. which the investor normally expects, and 
it can be appreciated how awry the relationship between gilt- 
edged securities and equity shares had become in these two 
periods. It is notable, incidentally, that the last eleven years 
have provided only two, 1935 and 1936, during which any- 
thing like stability ruled in the yield structure. 


‘ 


In the early "thirties, the position was corrected by “ re- 
covery” buying of equity shares, which pushed share valucs 
ahead faster than dividends could rise, with the result that 
in October, 1933, ordinary shares were actually yielding less 
than British Government securities (3.45 per cent. against 
3.48 per cent.). Thereafter, dividends rose steadily, but by 
the end of 1936 the growing uncertainties of the European 
situation, among other factors, kept share prices down, with 
the result that a new era of abnormal yields appeared. Correc- 
tion in 1940 has been a rapid process. In the four months 
from the end of June to the end of October the yield on 
ordinary shares has fallen from 9.01 per cent. to 7.08 per 
cent., whereas over the same period the return on 23 per 
cent. Consols has merely declined from 3.53 to 3.35 per 
cent., that on industrial preference shares from 5.52 to 5.39 
per cent. and that on industrial debentures only from 4.58 
to 4.57 per cent. So marked has been the decline in ordinary 
share yields that it is clearly apposite to ask whether the 
process has exhausted itself. 


The question is not an easy one to answer. But the experi- 
ence of the last two months suggests that we need not give 
undue weight to the military factors which so depressed the 
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market in June. So long as public morale remains good, the 
magic of a closed capital market will continue to function, 
Indeed, yield criteria which apply well enough in normal 
times are of little use in the artificial conditions of a closed 
capital market. If yields on long-dated and irredeemable gilt- 
edged securities are forced down by the weight of money 
to 3 per cent., for example, then a reasonably well secured 
equity share will equally be hoisted to a level which by any 
normal standards could only be termed inflated. Due allow- 
ance must also be made for the permanent inflation of asset 
values, which the inadequacies of wartime finance may leave 
in their train. That said, however, it would appear that any 
further advance in ordinary share values is likely to be a 
gradual and selective process. Yields of 3.69 per cent. and 
4.42 per cent. on such groups as cotton and shipping shares 
do not appear to be unduly generous. And a review of the 
returns on leading “ blue chip” issues in the general run of 
industrials shows that Boots Pure Drug, Turner and Newall, 
Murex and Pinchin Johnson are now yielding between 4 and 
5 per cent., and J. Lyons, London Brick, Marks and Spencer 
and Thomas Tilling but 5 per cent. On the other hand, it 
seems that it will take either the introduction of compulsory 
savings, on such a scale as to divert all new savings away 
from the market to the Government, or the worst pos- 
sible military news to cause a prolonged setback in equities 
now. All in all, we may conclude that the first phase of re- 
covery has ended. The next stage is likely to be general, if 
unexciting stability, with a progressive levelling up in the 
by-ways of the market. 


Finance and Banking 


Cheap Municipal Borrowing 
The trend in the money market this week has been 
towards still greater ease. Evidence of this has been available 
in the eagerness with which non-clearing bank money has 
been offered at 3 per cent. on each day of the week. The 
present abundance of credit tends to spread evenly over the 
whole banking system, but the glut becomes more readily 
apparent with what are known as the “ outside” banks— 
firstly, because their rates are not held by a rigid vice such 
as that which fixes the clearing banks’ short loan and dis- 
count rates, secondly, because these outside banks do not, 
for the most part, enjoy the privilege of lending funds to the 
Government on six months’ deposits. Another indication of 
the existing abundance of loanable resources is provided by 
the results of the recent tenders for Lanarkshire and 
Glasgow bills. The £750,000 of six months’ Lanark bills 
went at an average rate of 1s; per cent. and tenderers at 
this rate obtained a mere 15 per cent. of their applications 
The Glasgow bills, also to the total of £750,000 but of four 
months’ currency, appear to have been issued at an average 
rate of 1 per cent. Discount market tenderers who bid at 
‘5 per cent. missed the bills altogether. The Bank return 
fully corroborates the external evidence of monetary abun- 
dance. Bankers’ deposits have fallen by £3,561,000 over the 
week, but are still at the comparatively high level of 
£114,672,000. The reduction in bankers’ deposits has been 
accompanied by an expansion of £6,646,000 in public de- 
posits. The credit base has thus been enlarged on balance, 
the operative factor in this movement being an increase of 
£3,400,000 in the holding of Government securities. 


* * * 


Bank Deposits Leap Again 


A further leap of £64,184,000 in the London clearing 
banks’ deposits, over the month of October, has carried 
their total to £2,660,881,000. There is again a slight element 
of duplication in this movement, since cheques in course of 
collection have risen by £6,537,000 over the month, while 
the same factor of bigger clearing delays has probably pre- 
vented advances from falling by more than they have in fact 
fallen. But the residual genuine expansion is none the less 
striking and brings deposits to a total greater by {415,753,000 
than it was on the outbreak of the war. Divested of its infla- 
tion by the extension of clearing delays, the increase of 
deposits still amounts to £327,228,000. The main contribu- 
tion to last month’s expansion in bank credit came from 
Treasury deposits. The clearing banks’ share in this new 


form of accommodation to the Government increased over 
the month by £88 millions to £179,500,000. As against this 
expansion, the holding of bills has fallen by £27,917,000, 
while short loans are £6,482,000 lower on the month. Both 
movements are indicative of a smaller holding of Treasury 
bills by the banks and the discount market, respectively. The 
cessation of sales of “tap” Treasury bills to the banks is in 
part responsible for the decline in the bill portfolio. The 
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July, | Aug., | Sept., Oct 








} Oct, June, ” 
1939 1940 | 1940 194 i940 | 1940 
| | 

Capital and reserves 138°8 139-7 139-7 319-7 139°7 139-7 

Acceptances, etc. ... 132:2 123-2 122:°8 118-6 119°0 112°4 

Notes in circulation 1-4 1:4 1-4 1-4 1:4 1-4 
Current, deposit and 

other accounts ... | 2,327°3 | 2,469°4 | 2,454:0 | 2,481-3 | 2,596°7 | 2,660°9 

Total liabilities (|2,599-7 |2,733-7 |2,717-9 |2,741-0 | 2,856°8 |2,914-4 

Cash ...... seinen 255°4 269 6 262:°0 273°3 288:2 | 269°5 
Cheques, balances, 

& items in transit | 77:1 | 123-3 87-6 75-5 | 110°4 117-0 
Money at call ...... | 159°1] 166°1 145°8 147°6 | 143-7 | 137-2 
Discounts .........-. 289-0 | 384:1 115°3 130-1 401:3 | 3734 
Treasury deposit 

SOCEIPES .00cc0cee0e 20:0 26:0 91-5 179°5 
Investments .. 605°1 636-2 657°8 682:1 | 697:1 722:9 
Loans and advances | 1,013-°1 962°5 931-9 919-0 936°8 | 933-7 
Investments in affili- 

ated banks _...... 24:2 23:6 23°6 23-6 23-6 | 23-6 
Cover for accept- 

ances, premises, P 

&c. . vesssesesee | 176°7 | 168°3 | 167-9 | 163-8 | 164-2] 157-6 

lotal assets . 2,599°7 | 2,733°7 | 2,717-°9 | 2,741-0 | 2,856-8 |2,914°4 


increased competition for “tender” bills and the smaller 
allotments with which the discount market has recently 
had to be satisfied has been a factor both in the decline of 
bills discounted and of short loans. As far as the banks are 
concerned, Treasury deposits have more than compensated 
for this decline in the supply of Treasury bills. The discount 
market, unhappily for it, has not found similar compensation 
elsewhere. 


* * * 


The Investment Ratio 


The clearing banks’ investments have again shown 4 
considerable increase, last month’s jump in this item amount- 
ing to £25,800,000, carrying the total to £722,872,000, or 
£123.516,000 more than it was at the outbreak of the war. 
In spite of the considerable expansion in this item, it is 
interesting to note that its latest ratio to deposits, 27.1 per 
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cent., is lower than it was in February, 1937, when the 
clearing banks’ investments touched their pre-war peak. In 
that month their total was £671,274,000, or over £50,000,000 
below the latest figure, but the ratio to deposits in the 
earlier month stood at 29.5 per cent. An interesting jeature 
of the latest clearing bank figures is the revelation of a 
reduction of £18,642,000 in the cash holding. A number of 
the banks found themselves unexpectedly short of cash on 
their last making-up days, but this position had been fully 
remedied by the close of the month. The result is that, in 
the aggregate, the figures show a cash ratio of 10.13 per 
cent., the lowest figure recorded since last January, and one 
suggesting a rather “taut” credit position. 


* * * 


Towards Industrial Banking 


One of the ways out of the acknowledged impasse in 
which the private or merchant banks of the City of London 
now find themselves is the establishment of closer and more 
direct links with industrial enterprises. Evidence has already 
accumulated of the growth of this tendency. The sponsoring 
of industrial issues is a type of business with which a 
number of the private banks have been associated for some 
years past. From sponsoring an issue to taking a direct 
participation in it is usually a small step. The next stage 
in the evolution of the merchant into the industrial bank 
is the acquisition of a participation in industry as a direct 
seli-contained business proposition. An example of this type 
of operation has been provided this week by the news that 
Messrs Kleinworth Sons and Company are associated with 
a Coventry engineering firm in the formation of a private 
company which is to be called Hard Metal Tools, Ltd. The 
banking firm is subscribing part of the capital of £91,600 
and is to nominate two out of the five directors. 


* * . 
New Belgian Franc Parity 


It was announced at the beginning of this week that 
the sterling parity of the Belgian franc would be changed 
from 176} to 123 to the pound. The news, though of mainly 
academic interest to the market, has caused some surprise. 
The parity to which the Belgian franc reverts is approxi- 
mately that which obtained at the time of the German in- 
vasion of Belgium, and it is the rate at which the bulk of 
the Belgian notes brought over here by refugees were ex- 
changed into sterling. There was admittedly an element of 
artificiality in the subsequent abrupt adjustment of the 
Belgian franc rate to exact parity with the French franc, at 
1764 to the pound. The movement, however, occasioned 
no dislocation, for the adequate reason that the market in 
Belgian francs had virtually disappeared. Simultaneously 
with this adjustment of the Belgian franc rate, there was 
established a rate of 1763 for the Congolese franc—a 
currency in which an active and fairly important market 
immediately developed. It is interesting to note that this 
Belgian Colonial franc is being left at the rate of 1764 to 
the pound, and thus has now fallen to a discount of about 
30 per cent. on the Belgian franc. This discrepancy is all 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that while the Belgian 
Congo franc is a particularly strong currency, the balance 
of payments of the Colony showing a persistent surplus, the 
Belgian franc itself is being subjected to all the nefarious 
influences of the German occupation. The new Belgian 
franc rate must be regarded as a book-keeping parity in- 
tended to regulate the transactions between the Belgian and 
United Kingdom Governments. These transactions are be- 
coming more important now that all the “ key” men of the 
Belgian Government are in this country. The number of 
genuine refugee Belgian notes still awaiting conversion into 
sterling must now be a negligible quantity. As a market rate, 
therefore, the new parity will not be called upon to function. 


* * * 


United Kingdom Payments with Chile 


Further Treasury Orders issued this week (S.R. & O., 
1940, Nos. 1958 and 1959) give effect to arrangements made 
with the Chilean Government for the regulation of payments 
between Chile and the United Kingdom. The arrangements 
follow the now familiar pattern. Payments between the two 
countries must in future be made in sterling through Special 
Accounts maintained with London banks and registered as 
such with the Bank of England. Certain limited and specified 
types of income accruing in sterling to residents in Chile 
may, however, be paid into Chilean Sterling Area Accounts. 
The moneys thus accumulated may be used for effecting per- 
sonal payments due in this country, such as school fees, 
Subscriptions, etc. Our South American mission which has 
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been negotiating these payments agreements has not very 
much more ground to cover before the whole South 
American continent is brought within the scope of the 
Special Account mechanism. 


ke © ea 
Discount Market Losses 


The discount market has sustained two personal losses 
this week by the deaths of Mr Francis Goldsmith and Mr 
Dominick Spring Rice. Mr Goldsmith had retired from the 
position of managing director of the National Discount 
Company in 1939, but he had retained his seat on the board 
of the company and, despite ill-health, he continued until 
a few days ago to come to the City and give the company 
the benefit of his great knowledge and wide experience of 
the market. Between 1931 and his retirement from the active 
management of the National Discount Company, Mr Gold- 
smith was chairman of the London Discount Houses Com- 
mittee. Mr Spring Rice was for some years associated with 
Alexanders Discount Company, but left them for the more 
adventurous realms of merchant banking. He retained his 
keen and intelligent interest in the market and leaves many 
friends to regret his death at the early age of 51. 


* * * 
Lower Interest on Local Loans 


Though conditions in the money market have for close 
on a year attained virtual immobility, the authorities are 
evidently still thinking in terms of a falling trend of interest 
rates. A recent indication of this was provided by the decision 
of the Treasury to lower by } per cent. the whole range of 
rates charged on Local Loans. These are loans made by the 
Government under successive Public Works Loans Acts to 
smaller local authorities which are deprived of direct access 
to the open capital market. The previous scale of these rates 
was that fixed by the Treasury Minute of May 9, 1939 (at 
which time, incidentally the banks’ short loan rates and the 
discount rate on Treasury bills were about one-half of what 
they are to-day). The new scale ranges from 33 per cent. 
on housing loans to local authorities secured on local rates, 
with a top figure of 44 per cent. on unsecured loans of 30 to 
50 years made under the Harbours and Passing Tolls Act 
of “861. 
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Investment 


Equities Take the Lead 


In the past few days, the forces which were making for 
a widespread rise in equities have operated with growing 
force as the facts of the position became apparent to a wider 
circle of investors. Gilt-edged have been neglected because 
they have had their rise, and possibly owing to the efforts 
of the savings campaign to secure subscriptions for new 
issues. The experience of home railway equities was rather 
better, and elsewhere the movement towards higher values 
has continued where it existed and has spread to new fields. 
Almost the only section which remains without friends is 
that of oil shares. Actually, turnover tends to increase at 
the outer margin of the field covered by inquiry, while the 
area over which it is difficult to obtain stock at or near exist- 
ing prices tends to enlarge. This difficulty now applies to 
some of the leading industrial equities as well as to all the 
more attractive fixed-interest stocks, outside the funds, 
whether they are dealt in in the Consol market or elsewhere. 
The movement consolidating the earlier advance in first-line 
investment stocks has been carried a long step forward, and 
it is now beginning to be a question of bargain hunting in 
a field where results are considered more a matter of specu- 
lation than of certainty. There can be no doubt that in 
many cases yields have now fallen to levels which suggest 
caution, but there remains a wide field which has yet to be 
fully explored. This should suffice to keep the market 
reasonably active for some time to come, provided that there 
is no reverse in the military field to occasion a definite 
setback. Even should such occur, there is little reason to 
suppose that it will do more than call a brief halt, for the 
reasons which dictated the slump of the early summer are 
gradually losing their potency. Whether Government policy 
in the fields of finance and labour will be sufficiently ener- 
getic to warrant a further decline in the rate of interest and 
a consequent levelling up of all quotations remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile, naval and military news tends to promote 
confidence, and there is some sign of investment trust buy- 
ing in anticipation of payments under the vesting order. 


* * * 


Argentine Railways 


Stockholders in Argentine railways have still some time 
to wait for the annual reports and comments of their chair- 
men, but meanwhile there is a development of some interest 
in the renewal of a suggestion, in the Congress of the 
Republic, for the wholesale nationalisation of the foreign- 
owned railways. It was generally realised that this issue has 
remained a live one in the country, even if little has been 
heard of it for some time, but there is no reason to suppose 
that the motion has any official inspiration behind it. That 
such is the long-term policy there is small doubt, and already 
the Argentine authorities have taken over the little Cordoba 
Central line, largely by an issue of Government stock. What 
evidence exists, however, suggests that the Government is 
in no hurry to complete the transfer and the railway direc- 
torates show no sign of expecting any drastic action. The 
possibility of much more ambitious measures than have 0 
far been attempted has, however, already been mooted in 
connection with the reported Anglo-Argentine agreement— 
which still awaits official confirmation—while some such 
development might fit admirably with this country’s require- 
ments for expanding purchases of essential commodities and 
manufactures from without the sterling bloc. In these cir- 
cumstances the possibility that either the existing Anglo- 
Argentine arrangement, or some future accord between the 
two countries, will include a deal over the railways cannot 
be excluded, and it is as well to consider on what terms it 
might prove acceptable. Apart from the debentures, the 
quotations for the stocks of the British-owned railways 
represent little more than option money. At current prices, 
stocks of the four leading concerns, having a nominal value 
of some £203 millions, are valued at £31 millions. They have 
been brought to this state by a combination of circumstances, 
some common to all railways and others peculiar to Argen- 
tina. There are the familiar factors of road competition, 
repeated demands for higher wages and official resistance to 
increased freights, in all of which the local Government has 
been, over a considerable part of the past fifteen years, less 
considerate to the companies than have the corresponding 
authorities in this country. In addition, the companies have 


suffered from the ill-effects of continuous depreciation of 
the peso and the lack of diversity of products, inevitable in 
a young country. 

* 


In all the matters in the first group, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic has recently adopted a policy slightly 
more favourable to the railways, and it is only reason- 
able to suppose that any offer of purchase would be 
based on the assumption that the lines should be given a 
peso revenue sufficient to ensure at least their maintenance 
and the ability to raise fresh capital as required. The com- 
panies have, in fact, just filed a petition for a 5 per cent. 
increase in all charges, and Sir Follett Holt seems to be per- 
suaded that it has a good chance of success. It is also true 
that diversity of output is coming slowly to Argentina; that 
the railways have done a good deal to stimulate it in the 
past, and that the rate of conversion from primary to 
secondary and tertiary types of industry is likely to bear 
direct relation to the power of the country to export and to 
borrow. As to the exchange position, while the railway 
stockholder is entitled to assume that depreciation will not 
continue indefinitely, it is not likely to be of any service to 
his cause to attempt to claim anything on account of the 
depreciation in the peso existing at the time of the contract, 
and unless arrangements are made to acquire Argentine pro- 
ducts the loss of value is likely to continue. Whenever the 
purchase were negotiated by the companies, it is most im- 
probable that payment would be made in sterling or in free 
pesos. The alternatives would be either partially blocked cur- 
rency or, more probably, Argentine Government stock, which 
could only be realised over a substantial period of years. In 
existing circumstances it is, however, far from impossible that 
the British Government could, as part of a wider arranze- 
ment, find an immediate use for the peso proceeds, thus pro- 
viding sterling for payment to the stockholders. It is not easy 
to hazard a guess as to the terms upon which the authorities 
in Argentina would be prepared to accept railway stock as 
a substitute for, or in addition to, their own bonds, but no 
offer would be equitable from the standpoint of the stock- 
holder which did not take account of the future and did not 
assume that Argentina would behave as a good neighbour. 
In so far as the assessment of the future is based on past 
experience, it must cover an extended period of years and not 
merely the transition phase, through which all railways have 
been passing and during which there was a tendency to 


regard them as a moribund industry 


* * ” 
Lena Goldfields 


The failure of the Soviet Government to give routine 
instructions for the November Ist payment on £3,000,000 of 
maturing notes issued to Lena Goldfields in settlement of 
the company’s claim against the U.S.S.R. is as unexpected 
as it is disappointing. By the Concession Agreement of 
November 4, 1934, the Soviet Government agreed to pay to 
shareholders a total sum of £3,000,000 in consideration oI 
the transfer of the company’s assets in Russia. After an initial 
payment of £50,000, the Soviet authorities have until now 
punctually performed their obligation to pay £92,500 on 
May Ist and November Ist until 1944, to be followed by 
£55,000 on each of these dates for the subsequent ten years 
to 1954. It is hardly credible that the present failure to give 
normal instructions to the London paying agents, the Mos- 
cow Narodny Bank, is dictated by financial inability to 
provide the relatively trivial sum in question, or that, after 
the present lapse of time, difficulties in communication should 
provide the explanation. If the cause of the breakdown in 
payments lies in the political field, it must presumably reside 
in some matter distinct from the general conduct of the war, 
which has arisen since May Ist of this year, up to which 
date there was no default. There is no information to 
reveal whether the Soviet Government is obliquely drawing 
attention to outstanding political differences in the realm of 
the Baltic States, whose balances have, of course, been 
blocked by this country since the Russian occupation last 
summer. For whatever reason the present default has 
occurred, it is regrettable that the unblemished record of six 
years should be spoiled by a trivial gesture for which no 
explanation is provided. In this respect, it is to be hoped 
that the absence of notice of default portends a technical 
hitch rather than an act of policy and that payment will be 
resumed at an early date. 
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The McLintock Reports 


The reports of Sir William McLintock on what are 
colloquially known as the Commonwealth Mining group of 
companies were duly made available on Monday at the offices 
of the registrar, but each company’s report was only shown 
to shareholders in that company in person. It follows that 
neither the Press, as such, nor legal representatives of the 
shareholders, have as yet had an opportunity for a detailed 
survey of Sir William’s conclusions. Until this is made pos- 
sible by the circulation of the reports towards the end of the 
month, no final opinion can be expressed on this most regret- 
table affair, but, from what information has so far come to 
light, it is already quite clear that in demanding the publi- 
cation of the reports those responsible have been on no wild 
goose chase. Behind the companies in which the public 
was interested, there are a number of concerns, including 
Australian Machinery and Investment, in which Mr de 
Bernales, or his family, held the control. So intimate was 
the association that, in explaining certain actions, Mr de 
Bernales identified himself completely with A.M.I. It was 
this company which bought the Australian properties subse- 
quently floated as mining subsidiaries of Great Boulder 
Mining and Finance. The cost of these is described as rela- 
tively negligible; nothing was spent on exploration and devel- 
opment; no independent reports were obtained, but mining 
engineers, employed by A.M.I., collected historical and geo- 
logical data, on which they based favourable reports as to 
the prospects of the properties. These were sold to Mining 
and Finance at greatly inflated prices and the profit made 
was not disclosed to the prospective shareholders. A clue 
as to the explanation of this extraordinary procedure which 
the board may put forward is provided by a board minute 
of one of the companies suggesting that any property, which 
proved worth carrying on, must bear its share of the cost 
of acquiring and investigating mines which had to be aban- 
doned as worthless. Had the properties actually sold to the 
public proved profitable, the shareholders might possibly 
have been prepared to concede this point, although a more 
acceptable means of recouping past losses would have been 
out of profits on mine working rather than on the sale of 
an undeveloped property. When the reports of engineers on 
which prospectus estimates of probable profits were based 
were proved, in a matter of months, to be completely at sea, 
it is hardly surprising that Sir William questions their bona 
fides. It also transpires that machinery was supplied to min- 
ing subsidiaries by one of the de Bernales family companies, 
Kalgoorlie Foundry, whose general manager, Mr W. T. O. 
Liddell, was also a director of several of the mining com- 
panies. On asking for information as to this machinery from 
Australia, the action of the group was to secure a reply 
from Mr Liddell, who not unnaturally contended that the 
purchases were in order and the jobs had been carried out 
in first-class fashion. The shareholders and all those inter- 
ested in the protection of investors will await further details, 
and the reply of the company directors, with considerable 
interest. The task of the latter, in giving a convincing ex- 
planation must, however, be rendered doubly difficult by the 
fact that at no point does any independent opinion appear 
to have been sought from authorities of acknowledged stand- 
ing in their profession. 


Company Notes 


Two Brewery Results 


Two leading breweries whose full accounts are published 
this week, Bass, Ratcliff, and Mitchells and Butlers, show 
mixed results for the last financial year to September 30th. 
Bass total income, before depreciation or taxation, has 
suffered a setback from £1,545,450 to £1,503,980, though this 
figure is still considerably above total earnings for 1937-38 at 
£1,412,568. Mitchells and Butlers, however, have earned pro- 
fits of £599,827 against £654,027, struck after tax and depre- 
ciation, and the directors are able to state that total receipts 
increased during the past year, the visible decline being due 
solely to an increase in the company’s tax provision. Since 
other charges against profits have remained at the previous 
year’s level, equity earnings at £490,510 against £536,591 are 
still sufficient to cover the usual 21 per cent. ordinary divi- 
dend. Bass, after raising the provision for rents, rates and 
taxes from £445,086 to £562,649, has suffered a reduction in 
surplus earnings from £671,534 to £534,573, representing a 
rate of 23.9 against 29.9 per cent. In consequence, the direc- 
tors have dropped the 5 per cent. tax free bonus paid in the 
Past two years, though the 20 per cent. tax free ordinary 
dividend is maintained. Both companies are repeating the 
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previous year’s allocations to reserves—£100,000 for 
Mitchells and Butlers and £50,000 for Bass—and both com- 
panies are able to increase the carry-forward, from £659,988 
to £669,630, and from £807,407 to £844,852 respectively. A 
comparison of the trend of profits earned by the two com- 
— over the past three years is provided by the following 
table : — 


YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30TH 


1938 | 1939 1940 
| } 


= = pees - - pape eeyy 
aoe" ‘ Bass, eed Bass . Bass, 
Micchelia Ratliff [Mitchets Ratcliff {Mitchells Ratcliff 
| } an ,} _an and 
Butlers Gretton Butlers Gretton Butlers Gretton 











. gre -y f g°4 3 | £ 
Total income after | | 
depreciation* ..... | 686,730 |1,330,5 38; 654,027 |1,468,464| 599,827 |1,425,634 
Rents, rates and | | | 
Se etereninaenah 348,784 | : | 445,086 |... | 562,649 
Renewals, fees, etc.. 2,967 | 107,858 | 2,533 | 93,755 |} 2,211 72,822 
Debenture interest . 37,387 | 192,456 | 50,000 | 190,089 | 50,000 | 187,590 
Pref. and other divi- | | | 
dends ............... | 70,815 | 68,000 | 64,903 | 68,000 | 57,106} 68,000 
j | 
Ordinary stock :— 
Earned ... .. | 575,561 | 613,440 | 536,591 | 671,534 | 490,510 | 534,573 
PUD ccsccs ..--. |450,705 | 558,910 | 421,842 |558,910 | 380,868 | 447,128 
Earned °,, .. . 26:8 | 27°4 26-7 29-9 | 27:0 23-9 
Paid “, aa | 2+ 21 25T} 21 20t 
j | 
Reserves ........ .. | 100,000 se 100,000 50,000 | 100,000 50,000 
Carry forward........ mamma | 777,334 | 659,988 





807, 1073 669,630 | 844,852 
* And after taxation and other charges for Mitchells and Butlers. 

t Tax free ; including bonus of 5 per cent. in 1938 and 1939. 

¢ After deducting £28,551 for depreciation of investments. 


No striking changes are revealed in the balance sheet posi- 
tion of either company. Mitchells and Butlers have reduced 
their cash holdings from £1,014,440 to £944,610, while they 
have acquired interests in three Walsall concerns valued at 
£116,746 and British Government securities valued at 
£100,000 at cost. Bass cash holdings have fallen more strik- 
ingly from £1,227,135 to £775,059, but investments in 
British and Colonial Government securities have risen from 
£423,872 to £836,814 at cost. The directors of Bass announce 
the deposit of £150,000 free of interest with H.M. Treasury 
on account of taxes due January 1, 1941. It is clear from 
these two sets of accounts that, despite the unfavourable 
conditions of the past year, total receipts have been well 
maintained, and that, damage from bombardment apart, 
there is every prospect that rising wages will ensure a satis- 
factory level of current beer consumption. The relatively 
greater success of Mitchells and Butlers in 1939-40 must be 
attributed in part to current prosperity in the Midlands and 
in part to retrenchment of the consumers of the more ex- 
pensive Bass products. The £1 ordinary stock of Mitchells 
and Butlers now quoted at 64s. xd. yield £6 11s. 3d. per 
cent. The £1 ordinary stock of Bass is quoted at 113s. and 
yields £3 10s. 10d. per cent. tax free, equivalent to £6 3s. 2d. 
less tax. 
* * * 


Rhokana Reduced Dividend 


The decision of Rhokana Corporation to reduce the final 
ordinary dividend from 25 to 15 per cent., making a total for 
the year to June 30, 1940, of 40 against 50 per cent., has 
caused some disappointment in the market. Yet the announce- 
ment should not have been unexpected—despite the maiften- 
ance of the Roan Antelope payment—for Mufulira paid a 
lower dividend, and the reduced receipts of Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust from this company are necessarily accompanied by 
a smaller distribution to Rhokana on account of the 
1,579,270 £1 shares which that company holds, out of the 
total Mufulira ordinary capital of £4,888,874. In fact, the 
income which Rhokana derived from Mufulira in respect of 
the past year amounts to £177,668 against £217,149 in each of 
the two previous years. While the reduction in income from 
Mufulira was a depressing factor, the sum concerned is small 
compared with total net receipts on profit and loss account, 
which amount to £2,549,000. Thus, after inclusion of the 
Mufulira dividend, the Rhokana net profit, after all charges 
except taxation, amounts to £2,726,668 against £2,166,398. 
This satisfactory rise on 1938-39 earnings, due mainly to in- 
creased output, should prove some consolation to share- 
holders, although they are not permitted to enjoy its fruits. 
The main factor determining the board’s decision to reduce 
the ordinary dividend is undoubtedly the high liability which 
the company will incur for income and excess profits tax. 
In recent years, Rhokana’s tax provision has risen from 
£2,892 in 1934-35 to £750,000 in 1938-39. It must be 
expected that the liability in respect of last year will be very 
substantially higher, and there is no doubt that financial 
prudence demands the reduction in dividend which the 
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directors have seen fit to make, though their decision must 
point out one more example of the heavy burden which 
E.P.T. and double taxation place upon mining enterprises. 
The reduction in the total distribution of Rhoanglo, which 
holds a considerable interest in Rhokana Corporation, from 
113 to 98 per cent., less tax at 5s. 7.32d. in the £, is not 
unexpected. The preliminary figures show a gross profit 
of £520,000 against £662,000. The Rhokana {1 ordinary 
shares now stand at £7 and yield £5 14s. 3d. per cent., less 
tax at 5s. 6d. 
* * * 


Prices Tailors Earnings 


In the year to June 30th last, Prices Tailors, with gross 
profits of £542,216, recovered a considerable proportion ot 
the previous year’s drop in earnings from £572,576 to 
£452,864. Depreciation has absorbed a slightly higher sum at 
£96,302 against £95,322 and the normal 8 and 7 per cent. 
dividends have been paid on preference and preferred ordi- 
nary shares. Equity earnings have, however, dropped 
strikingly from £126,167 to £11,581 since total allocations 
to taxation have been more than doubled at £400,000 against 
£190,000. The dividend transferred to Prices Trust amounts 
to 53.1 per cent. less tax against 68.6 per cent. tax free in 
the previous year and 114.3 per cent. tax free in 1937-38. It 
is, as the directors state, just sufficient to enable Prices Trust 
to maintain the previous year’s ordinary distribution of 25 
per cent. less tax. The 53.1 per cent. payment absorbs 
£93,000, necessitating a considerable draft on the carry- 
forward, which has dropped £81,419 to £142,579. No allo- 
cations are made to free reserves against £40,000 in each of 
the two previous years, but it may be assumed that the tax 
provision is an essentially conservative estimate of the com- 
pany’s liabilities. The following table provides an analysis 
of the trend of earnings in the past three years : — 

Years ended June 30 


1938 1939 1940 
4, Z, 

Te ees 572,576 452,864 542,216 
NN Se ci sktacueie 170,000 190,000 400,000 
Depreciation and fees ........... 90,597 96,822 97,635 
Pref. and pref. ord. div.......... 40,563 39,875 33,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

Thiel ccciupenenneeakan 271,416 126,167 11,581 

as cic ccidnkeoseauens 200,000 120,000 93,000 

SE hs i vicatovannsaanches 155-1t 72:-1+ 6-6 

PN cs recccnseuabasnbebecenns 114-3+ 68-6t 53°] 
Spec. renewals reserve........... 10,000 20,000 
Contingencies reserve ........... 30,000 20,000 coe 
Se INE sisnoxesbeensiecsecnc’ 257,831 223,998 142,579 

+ Tax free. 


Since the outbreak of war, Prices Tailors have, of course, 
been engaged on a considerable volume of Government work. 
It is, however, unlikely that this business provides the same 
margin of profits as the production of civilian clothes, 
in which sphere the company is hampered by the difficulty of 
securing stocks of raw materials. Thus, it is satisfactory 
that the balance sheet shows a rise in stocks from £616,920 
to £986,416. In consequence, cash holdings are reduced to a 
low level, and amount to £51,012 against £378,436. Debtors 
at £145,332 are some £25,000 higher, but creditors have risen 
by rearly £200,000 to £947,803. As in the previous year, the 
company has guaranteed the bank overdraft of a subsidiary 
amounting to £500,000, though the directors state that this 
sum has been reduced to £287,000 since the date of the bal- 
ance sheet. In this connection, it is to be regretted that the 
very full accounts which are supplied by the group are not 
completed by the inclusion of a consolidated statement. 
The 5s. ordinary shares of Prices Trust at 15s. 6d. yield 
£8 1s. 2d. per cent. 
* * * 


Odeon Theatres Results 


The Odeon report confirms the impression created by 
the preliminary statement that the decline in total income 
from £513,380 to £477,493 for the year to June 22, 1940, 
is encouragingly small in view of the difficulties under which 
the cinema exhibiting trade has laboured during the past 
year. The fall in theatre profit was rather heavier than the 
fall in total income, £342,631 being earned against £404,013, 
but the leasing of seven “ first-run ” theatres from the Para- 
mount Company, which the directors are able to announce. 
should do much to raise box office revenue in the current 
year. Since charges against profits were increased last year 
by the expenditure of £12,334 on A.R.P. and by the raising 
of the tax provision by £50,000 to £150,000, there is no 
doubt of the wisdom of the directors’ decision to pass the 
ordinary dividend. Movements in the balance sheet indicate 
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no more than normal trading developments. Debtors and 
creditors have increased from £81,838 to £118,338 and from 
£306,185 to £387,163 respectively. The secured loan has been 
reduced from £138,642 to £127,636, but some £8,000 is now 
owed to a subsidiary. No further preliminary expenses have 
been written off, and these still stand on the assets side of 
the account at a total of £170,640, while cash holdings have 
declined by rather over £100,000 from £219,722 to £118,393, 
‘The directors draw attention to the arrangement by which 
the remaining eight annual instalments—to a total of 
£269,272—due for the purchase of cinema properties in 1938 
will be suspended until two years after the conclusion of the 
war. By this means the company appears to have relieved a 
certain stringency of working capital. The 5s. ordinary shares 
are now quoted at par. 


* * * 
Kaffir Results 


The annual report of Sub Nigel shows that a record 
of 771,800 tons was milled. Costs were 12.78d. per 
ton higher at 34s. 3d., due to the inclusion of gold realisation 
charges, but profits are well maintained. Underground de- 
velopment continued, and, in spite of a reduced develop- 
ment, footage ore reserves are increased by 273,000 tons to 
2,857,000 tons, averaging 13.3 dwt. No details are given this 
year as to values in the lower parts of the mine, but in the 
eastern Lease Area development was accelerated, although 
values and percentage of payability are still considerably 
below those ruling in the rest of the mine. Working costs of 
Sub Nigel must always be high compared with the majority 
of other mines on the Rand owing to the narrow reef and 
the necessity of doing a large amount of subsidiary work in 
the highly developed shoot system. The report is thoroughly 
satisfactory and Sub Nigel should have no difficulty in at least 
maintaining half-yearly dividends of 7s. 6d. for a long time 
to come. In order to conserve funds, drilling operations were 
suspended by West Witwatersrand Areas in September, last 
year, and the report deals mainly with operations at its sub- 
sidiaries, Venterspost, Libanon and Blyvooruitzicht. Venters- 
post had another very good year, the percentage of pay- 
ability in development being highly satisfactory, although 
there was a falling off in the more irregular “ contact reef.” 
Reserves amount to 2,399,000 tons, averaging 4.4 dwts., an 
increase of 355,000 tons over the previous year and a decrease 
in grade of 0.4 dwts. The plant, with a capacity of 100,000 
tons a month, is now in full operation and has been sup- 
plied since June last with ore solely from the mine. With 
the very wide average reef widths and the high percentage 
of payability, Venterspost should later be able to supply a 
largely increased tonnage to the mill. Libanon has also had a 
year of solid progress. The No. 1 shaft, near the western 
boundary of Venterspost, has been completed at 4,110 feet 
and cross-cutting to the reef on three levels has already 
begun, while shaft-stations at a further seven levels are 
being made, following which cross-cutting to the reef from 
these points will be started. Meanwhile, work in No. 2 shaft 
to the west has been stopped to enable available funds to be 
concentrated on reef development from No. 1, the results of 
which will be awaited with much interest. The No. 1 shaft 
of Blyvooruitzicht has reached a depth of 3,003 feet, and 
work in No. 2 shaft has been suspended to conserve funds 
for the maximum reef development from No. 1 shaft, but no 
results can be expected for some time to come. Water diffi- 
culties in shaft sinking are being overcome by cementation. 
West Witwatersrand Areas remains an interesting speculation, 
especially for post-war developments when the great area 
controlled by the company will be more closely investigated 
with a view to the formation of several more subsidiary 
companies. 


* * * 


Leach’s Argentine Estates 


The total profit of £230,004 earned by Leach’s Argen- 
tine Estates for the year to March 31, 1940, is the best for 
more than a decade and exceeds the 1938-39 earnings by 
nearly £36,000. The improvement is due mainly to the 
record sugar crop for 1939 which, coupled with the rise 
in yield, produced 32,054 tons, against 29,018 tons. 
Despite an increase in the company’s allocation to deprecia- 
tion of some £10,000 to a total of £49,940 and a rise in tax 
provision from £15,000 to £30,000, the sum available for 
dividends after meeting charges on registered notes and 
funding certificates rose from £106,965 to £117,723. Thus, 
ample cover is provided for the customary 6 per cent. divi- 
dends on preference and ordinary stock, each of which 
absorbs a gross amount of £30,000. No payment is made on 
the £52,500 of deferred stock, which has in fact received 
only one distribution in the past ten years—the dividend of 
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4.7 per cent. for 1937-39. The allocation to general reserve, 
to which the carry-forward is automatically transferred, 
amounts to £51,796, against £41,097. After receiving a trans- 
fer from general reserve amounting to £15,500, the exchange 
reserve, in respect of excess trading assets over liabilities now 
held in Argentina, stands at £60,500 in the balance sheet. 
The general reserve shows a rise from £383,042 to £397,007, 
after providing £22,331 exchange loss on remittance of 
1938-39 profits, while fixed assets have appreciated from 
£2,398,041 to £2,448,910. Changes in current items in the 
account are on a small scale. Bank overdraft has increased 
from £33,272 to £54,213, and creditors at £239,982 are up 
by more than £100,000. Bills payable are, however, lower 
by some £90,000 at £203,923. Assets have remained rela- 
tively stable at the levels of the previous year, though 


THE 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE firmness which characterised most 
sections of the market before the week-end 
has been continued this week. Dealers 
were encouraged by continued military, 
aerial and naval successes, and the centre 
of interest moved from the Consol market 
to promote a general rise in industrial 
equities. The upward movement in home 
rails continued, and turnover in mining 
markets has been maintained at a fair 
level. Last week’s improvement in the scale 
of rubber dealings became more marked, 
but prices of oil securities continue to 
move irregularly. 
* 


In the gilt-edged market, prices held 
firm at last week’s closing levels until 
Tuesday, when a slight reaction took 
place in the quotations of leading invest- 
ment stocks, due mainly to lack of in- 
terest. Three and a-half Conversion and 
War Loan lost § and 24 Consols } on 
that day, but prices subsequently remained 
firm. Demand in the foreign bond marker 
was generally firm. Argentine and 
Brazilian issues were in lively demand, in 
particular the San Paulo Coffee Loan, 
which rose continually, gaining +4 points 
on Tuesday, following instructions for 
Sinking Fund buying. At the beginning 
of the week, speculative buving raised 
German Young and Dawes Loans and the 
main French railways by 4 point and 
Greek 7 per cent. bonds were also bought 
Japanese issues attracted some attention, 
but moved irregularly. 


* 


Buying of home rails continued on a 
satisfactory scale from the end of. last 
week and shortage of stock continued to 
raise prices, especially those of the senior 
issues. On Tuesday, L.M.S. 4 per cent. 
Guaranteed led the market with a gain of 
14 points and Great Western ordinary 
closed as much as 1 point higher. The de- 
mand for foreign rails was on a small 
scale, but improved traffic returns gave 
rise to some buving of Argentine deben- 
tures. 


* 


The industrial market was favoured by 
buyers during the past week and all 
sections enjoyed considerable gains. In 
the brewery group, the announcement of 
the reduced Bass distribution caused no 
surprise, and further increases in price 
were recorded which, over the week, ex- 
tended to Watneys, Ind Coope, Mitchells 
and Butlers and a number of other lead- 
ing companies. Particular attention was 
paid to electrical suprlv and equipment 
shares, including G.E.C., Crompton 
Parkinson, Siemens and W. T. Henleys. 
Among motors, Rolls Royce was in de- 
mand, and in the iron and steel section 
John Brown was prominent in a long list 
of gains with an advance of as much as 
ls. 6d. on Tuesday. The revival of interest 
in shipping shares, which occurred in the 
Previous week, continued with further 
gains for Elder Dempster and P. and O. 
deferred, while textile and tobacco leaders 
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per cent. 


STOCK 


were all marked higher. Among other lead- 
ing industrials, Dunlop and I.C.I. have 
been conspicuously in demand. 

* 


Last week’s subdued close in the mining 
markets was followed by few rises. 
Although the majority of price move- 
ments were upward, business in kaffirs 
was not on a large scale. Demand was 
mainly for dividend paying companies and 
was supported by some buying from the 
Cape. Companies which finished higher 
on the week include Sub Nigel, East 
Daggas and East Geduld. In the copper 
section, Roan Antelope continued to be 
in demand. Rubber shares attracted more 
interest than for several weeks past and 
fractional gains were enjoyed by such 
leading issues as Allied Sumatra, Anglo- 
Dutch, Malayalam and Rubber Trust. 
The trend of prices in the oil market con- 
tinued to move uncertainly. Anglo-Iranian 
and Burmah Oil preference issues were in 
demand, but Shell Transport preference 
and Trinidad Petroleum Developments re- 
acted. Mexican Eagles were sold following 
unfavourable political news from Mexico. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
Total Corres, 
1940 Bargains Day : 

in S.E. 19389 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 

Nov. 7 1,800 3,095 68-5 1232 
99 S’ see 1,853 4.320 68 8 123:°4 
oe Bese 2,171 4,320 69-2 123°5 
«-« oa 1,948 3,540 69°5 123°6 
» a 1,629 3,805 70°3 123-6 
* July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1938 100. 30 Ordi- 


nary shares, 1940 : highest, 80:6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940 : highest, 126°5 
(May 9); lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


New York 


AFTER its initial reaction, following the 
news of the result of the Presidential 
Election, Wall Street enjoyed active buy- 
ing and sentiment was encouraged by Mr 
Morgenthau’s statement and by the trend 
of the war news. At the close of last week, 
interest was concentrated on steel issues, 
but in the early days of the present week 
demand broadened and rail, copper and 
chemical securities were all in demand. 
Late on Tuesday, a number of leading 
issues, including Westinghouse Electric 
and Bethlehem Steel reacted to profit- 
taking and prices closed at a generally 
lower level. In midweek, the Berlin dis- 
cussions with M. Molotov induced further 
cautious selling, and steel prices again 
dropped fractionally. The Iron Age esti- 
mates steel activity at 96 per cent. of 
capacity, as in the previous week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Nov. 6, 1,210,000; 
Nov. 7, 2,080,000; Nov. 8, 1,750,000; 
Nov. 9, 1,100,000 ; Nov. 12, 1,450,000. 
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debtors, including payments in advance to the extent of 
£69,067, have risen from £208,436 to £239,873. The com- 
pany has enjoyed a satisfactory trading year, and the directors 
are able to report a new record output and yield per ton of 
cane milled for 1940, a satisfactory result for a company 
which derives some 82 per cent. of its total revenue from 
the sale of sugar. An increased proportion will, however, 
probably have to be sold outside the Republic at unremunera- 
tive figures. The long-term outlook is closely conditioned by 
the terms and eventual passage by Congress of the long- 
delayed National Sugar Law, but at least there is every 
reason to expect that earnings should be satisfactory during 
the current year. The 10s. ordinary stock now stands at 
6s. 3d. ex dividend and offers the generous yield of £9 12s. 


EXCHANGES 


Close Close Close Close 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
4, 12, S i. 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
1. Railroads Celanese of A. 2753 29 
Balt. & Ohio.. 553 433 Chrysler ...... 83 8&2 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 2814 29). Curt. Wr.““A” 283, 29 
Illinois Cent. 85g 9 Eastman Kdk.138 140 
N.Y. Cent..... 1514 1612 Gen. Elec. ... 3512 34 
Northern Pac. 7 754 Gen. Motors... 515g 545 
Pennsyl. Rl.... 241g 25 Inland Steel. 91 93 
Southern ....... 1314 1414 Int. Harvest 5312 561, 


Int. Nickel .... 2633 277 

2. Utilities, etc. : — = 
Amer. Tel..... 16612 1663, Ligectt Myers 9734 96! 
Amer. W’wks. 10° 81) Nat Distillers aol 14 
Pac. Light..... 41 395, at Costiners 202 21% 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 3434 3215 pat Oe ee. O74 Zh 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2814 273, croct- ramble 5712 38's 
United Gas. 1173 11 (See Goes fort os 
ell Union... 101g 10 

3. Commercial and Socony Vac. . 834 9! 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 35 36 
Amer. Metal.. 1714 21 ‘20thCen. Fox 57g 63, 
Am. Roll. Ml. 161g 1772 U.S. Steel .... 6933 751; 
Am. Smelting 431g 47!2 West’hse EL... 10712 107! 
Anaconda ..... 2434 2853 Woolworth.... 36 35 


eee 2412 2614 Yngstn. Sheet 415g 44), 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 

1940 

Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 

Low High 23, 30, 6, 

June Jan. 1940 | 1940 1940 

5 

347Industrials 80-9 111°4 | 94-8 95-4 94-5 
32 Rails nai 20°7a, 30-7 | 27:4 | 27:6 | 27:4 
40 Utilities ... 71:2a 89:4 80:3 81-4 79-6 


419 Stocks ... 69:9 94-8 81:6 82:2 81:3 
Av. yield*...... 6°61%, 4:30°, 5-86% 580°. 5-86% 
High Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


DAILY AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Oct. 31 | Nov. 1 Nov.2 Nov. 4. Nov. 5! Nov. 6 


107-00 , 106-91 | 107-30 107-70, Closed’) 104-40 


1940 High: 123-7, January 3rd. Low: 86-7, 
June 10th. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 


November 16, 1940 Capital versions Money 
& ~ 

To the Public ......... Nil wii 

To Shareholders ...... Nil Nil 

By S.E. Introduction. Nil Nil 

By Permission to Deal Nil Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.+ 3,028,319 3,028,319 
3% Defence Bondst 3,086,270 3,086,270 
212% Nat. War Bonds$18,440,220 18,440,220 


t Week to November 5, 1940. + Week to 
November 5th, making total since June 25th 
£304,838,660. 

Including 
Conversions 


Excluding 


Year to date Conversions 


£ £ 
1940 (New Basis)... 1,257,448,595 904,192,562 
1939 (New Basis)... 123,424,704 100,898,762 
1940 (Old Basis)....  1,242,292,970 888,801,008 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 71,886,802 50,456,723 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 903,207,890 984,672 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 73,287,096 25,365,934 2,245,732 
1940 (Old Basis) 888,658,552 142,456 Nil 


Year to date U.K. 


1939 (Old Basis)... 34,296,632 15,840,091 320,000 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


4 > 
1940 (New Basis) 888,103,026 1,561,005 14,538,531 
1939 (New Basis) 45,036,645 8,469,629 47,392,288 
1940 (Old Basis) 887,459,376 132,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,608,921 2,688,459 10,983,163 
“Old Basis’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘* New Basis’ is all new capital 

in which permission to deal has been granted. 
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Unemployment and the War Effort 


Despite the pressing need for drafting additional labour 
into the munitions industries, the number of persons regis- 
tered at the employment exchanges of Great Britain failed 
to show a reduction between September 16th and October 
14th. The number of wholly unemployed actually rose from 
614,000 to 635,000 while the total number on the registers 
increased from 830,000 to 835,000. The time has surely 
come when industries engaged on the production of muni- 
tions or other essential commodities must seriously take 
in hand the training of the large numbers of additional 
workers that will be required next year if we are to catch 
up with the Nazis’ production programme. While the 
Ministry of Labour ceased publication of changes in unem- 
ployment in individual industries last month, it continues to 
issue data of changes by districts: — 


CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT BY ADMINISTRATIVE 
DIVISIONS BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 16TH AND OCTOBER 14TH 


Declines Increases 
NR csiciccshacceos 23,617 RE at ark eas casey 7,449 
North West ............. 3,550 eS 6,885 
CE aco nicehetas anenis 1,607 | 6,789 
NE picucicasucoscies 1,450 Re ions cual 6,745 
North Midlands ....... 204 North East ............. 4,899 
Midlands ............... 2,446 


These figures provide little indication of the course of pro- 
duction in the munition and other industries, though the 
increase in unemployment in Wales is presumably due, at 
least in part, to the setback in the coal trade. 


* * * 


Control of Exports 


The Board of Trade has issued a Consolidated list of 
the goods and destinations to which the Export Control 
Orders apply; the goods remain the same, but there is some 
revision in the destinations. The Export of Goods Control 
(No. 39) Order, 1940, will come into force on November 
15th, when no goods may be exported without licence to any 
of the following countries : — 
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Bulgaria Greece 
Estonia Hungary 
Finland Jugoslavia 
French Colonies and Man- Latvia 
dated Territories (other than Liechtenstein 
French Cameroons, French Lithuania 
Equatorial Africa, French Poland 
Settlements in Oceania, New Roumania 
Caledonia, New Hebrides Sweden 

and French Settlements in Switzerland 


India) 


Vatican City 


or to any port or destination in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the Black Sea, Baltic Sea or Arctic Sea, or to 
Enemy Territories. 


The position with regard to the goods in Lists A and B is 
not changed by this Order. List A contains those goods 
whose export is entirely prohibited without licence. List B 
consists of goods, such as rubber, machine tools, navigational 
time-pieces and certain chemicals, which may not be exported 
or shipped as ships’ stores without licence to destinations 
not in the Dominions, a British Protectorate, territory under 
His Majesty’s protection or suzerainty, or British or 
Dominion mandated territory. From November 15th goods 
in List C may not be exported without licence to: — 


Andorra Manchuria 

Faroe Islands Portugal (including Madeira, 
Formosa the Azores and the Cape 
Iceland Verde Islands) 

Iran Rio de Oro 

Iraq Spain (including the Canary 
Japan Islands and the Spanish 
Japanese Mandated Islands zone of Morocco) 

Korea Tangier Zone 


Kwantung Leased Territory Turkey, including the Hatay 
or to any port or destination in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics not on the Black Sea, Baltic Sea, or Arctic Sea. 

The Order gives a complete list of the articles in each 
category. 


* 


At the same time the Order makes a concession permitting 
the export without licence of articles of food (except potatoes, 
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grain and feeding-stuffs for animals) to British Colonial 
dependencies. The system of import control in the Colonial 
dependencies still exists, however, and will be extended if 
necessary to cover all articles of food imported from the 
United Kingdom. Exporters will have to make sure that the 
necessary import licences have been granted, for the arrival 
of the articles will not constitute a claim for a licence and 
unlicensed goods may be confiscated. It is emphasised that 
the policy of the Ministry of Food in supplying the Colonial 
dependencies is unchanged; except in special cases, licences 
will not be granted for more than the normal pre-war im- 
ports from the United Kingdom, while some commodities 
will be restricted below this level and the whole list is 
subject to alteration with varying circumstances. 


* * * 


Dearer Clothing and Wool Prices 


Clothing is among the items that have shown a substan- 
tial increase in price since the beginning of the war. Accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Labour, even the types of clothing 
bought by working-class families were, on the average, 44 
per cent. dearer on October Ist than before the war. So far 
as materials made from wool are concerned, the explanation 
of this rise in prices is to be found largely in the increased 
cost of raw wool, though the rise in wages has been a con- 
tributing factor. According to the Weekly Wool Chart, the 
price of wool on November Ist was 69 per cent. higher than 
at the end of August, 1939, while that of tops showed an 
advance of 73 per cent. The rise in wool prices is due chiefly 
to the Government’s decision to purchase the clips of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa during the war at a price substan- 
tially in excess of the pre-war figure and to the rise in freight 
rates. The price which manufacturers have to pay for their 
raw wool is fixed by the Government. The rise in prices, 
coupled with rationing, has brought a fall in the home 
demand for civilian clothing, which is likely to be accentuated 
as a result of the imposition of the Purchase Tax. 


+ * * 
Expanding Rayon Exports 


There seems to be every likelihood that the importance 
of the rayon export trade will increase very considerably 
during the war. It was recently announced that a new com- 
pany, Central Rayon Office, Ltd., had been formed to assist 
in developing exports, and by means of a levy on production 
would have an income of over £1 million per annum for 
that purpose. The increase in the volume of rayon exports 
and the decline in that of cotton yarns and piece-goods is 
shown by the figures for the first eleven months of war and 
the corresponding period in the previous year :— 

Exports OF COTTON AND RAYON Goops 
Sept., 1938 Sept., 1939 
t 


Oo to 
July, 1939 July, 1940 
Es i sicundviseaeeandian 7000 Ib 5,166 10,850 
CUED ccasvenanaheusabaden> 000 Ib 119,965 76,944 
Rayon piece-goods...... 000 sq. yds. 35,166 50,795 
Cotton piece-goods ...... 7000 sq. yds. 1,292,508 1,116,466 


The use and sale of rayon has many advantages from the 
national point of view. The raw material, which is now 
derived from Empire countries, forms a relatively small part 
of the cost of the finished product and a much smaller part 
than in the case of cotton. When the rayon is exported in 
the form of piece-goods instead of yarn the additional value 
is usually the result of work done in Lancashire on looms 
which would otherwise be idle and could not be used for 
Government contracts. Rayon’s greatest competitive advan- 
tage over cotton, however, is in its price. Prices of American 
cottons are to-day 50 per cent. above the pre-war levels, 
while yarns spun from them have increased by 60 per cent. 
owing to the establishment of profitable margins for spinners. 
In the case of rayon of the usual filament type the increase 
is 42 per cent., and the permissible export reductions are 
much larger than in the case of cotton. The price of staple 
fibre, which often competes closely with cotton, has increased 
by only 15 per cent. and its yarn by only 20 per cent. from 
the pre-war levels. This advantage in price changes has played 
a considerable part in the different fortunes of these two 
textile trades during the war, though it must also be remem- 
bered that we have lost a large market for cotton goods in 
Central Europe which it will be difficult to replace. 
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America and the Copper Market 


At a series of meetings brought to an end this week, 
American copper producers and consumers came to the 
conclusion that the United States will require more copper 
next year than the country can produce from domestic 
sources. In order to make up the deficiency, substantial 
quantities of the metal will have to be imported from South 
America, and in particular from Chile, the world’s second 
largest copper producing country. Last year America’s 
copper requirements, both for domestic and export deliveries, 
reached a total of 949,000 short tons, while the country’s 
production of refined copper did not exceed 815,000 tons. 
In recent months America’s home production of the metal 
averaged over 85,000 tons a month, equivalent to just over 
1,000,000 tons a year, but since August deliveries have been 
far in excess of this quantity, while actual consumption 
plus exports exceeded this high level. As the United States 
armament industry is gradually coming into full swing re- 
quirements of copper, one of the chief armament metals, 
are bound to rise, while American production has 
reached its economical upper limit. The quantity required 
from Chile, therefore, should be substantial, and may exceed 
the total of 120,000 tons which it was recently predicted the 
United States Government would exempt from the duty of 
4 cents per lb. within the next twelve months. 


* 


Substantial American imports from Chile for immediate 
consumption would have a far-reaching influence on the 
world copper situation. Until now the United States has se- 
cured most of its copper from home sources, and the Chilean 
copper imported, which absorbed the bulk of that country’s 
output since the beginning of the war, was almost entirely 
destined for re-export. Meanwhile, almost the whole of the 
European market, which absorbed the greater part of the 
Chilean copper before the war, has been cut off, while 
Great Britain’s huge copper requirements are met from 
Empire sources. Japan and Russia, though large copper 
importers, could not provide sufficiently large markets for 
Chile’s excess, especially as political considerations have 
repeatedly influenced sales to these two countries. Chile, 
with its annual producing capacity of almost 500,000 tons, 
has therefore only a restricted market, a fact which influ- 
enced the whole international copper price situation during 
the past twelve months. Larger direct imports by America 
should reduce the Chilean selling pressure, but even they 
will not be sufficiently influential to bring world supplies 
and requirements of copper into equilibrium. The jump in 
the world’s copper producing capacity from just over 
one million tons in 1914 to over 2.5 million tons this year 
requires a much wider and more natural market than the 
present war with its reduced world trade and blockaded con- 
suming territories can permit. There is, therefore, no reason 
to expect that world market prices for copper will rise very 
much above their present level of about 12 cents per Ib. 
as a result of the potential American import requirements, 
and the high levels registered at times during the war of 
1914-18 are unlikely to be reached again. 


* * * 


Cotton;Market in Transition 


The cotton market is at present going through a rather 
uncomfortable transition period which will only be ended 
with the meeting of the Liverpool Cotton Association called 
for November 27th to approve or reject (but not amend) 
the new Emergency Futures Contract. The introduction of 
the new contract at the beginning of December will mark 
the completion of a series of steps in cotton control whose 
fundamental object has been to reduce the consumption of 
American-grown cotton and thus save dollar exchange with- 
out creating serious difficulties in the futures market. For 
many months cotton imports from America have, of course, 
been officially restricted through the allocation of freight 
space, and it was the resulting depletion of private stocks 
which led to a severe squeeze on the Liverpool market and 
the consequent breakdown in the old system of trading. To 
meet this situation contracts were forcibly transferred for- 
ward, while futures trading was limited to a few positions 
for which maximum prices have been fixed. This could clearly 
be no more than a stop-gap measure. Even the introduction 
of a wider contract, against which non-American cotton will 
be tenderable, could not help to prevent squeezes unless 
demand were in some way reasonably adjusted to the reduc- 
tion in the available quantities of American cotton. By far 
the most important aspect of the new system of control, 
therefore, has been the attempt to deflect demand from 
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American to outside growths by means of licensing and by 
permitting producers to use Brazilian instead of American 
cotton in fulfilment of Government orders. 


* 


Up to the present, this attempt has not been altogether 
successful, largely because of the abnormally high premium of 
some 350 points commanded by Egyptian cotton, though the 
news that 27,000 bales of Egyptian cotton were imported 
during October may help to restore a more normal differen- 
tial. The continuing relative scarcity of American cotton, on 
the other hand, is indicated by the exceptionally heavy pre- 
mium for spot over the controlled futures prices. The spot 
basis for middling, for example, recently rose to as much as 
98 points, when the Controller intervened by fixing official 
price differences with a basis for middling, at first of 75 
points on, and now of 60 points on. Since the rise in the 
spot basis eats into the controlled margins for yarns, the 
high prices have given rise to complaints from spinners and 
have also tended to deter sellers of yarns. This contrasts with 
the position in Egyptians, where the spinners’ margin is un- 
affected by the spot basis and where the high prices have 
tended instead to deter buyers. Although private imports 
of American cotton have this month been cut to 7,500 bales 
(against 15,000 in October and 30,000 in September), the 
tightness of this type should be considerably alleviated by 
the month’s release of a total of 51,000 bales from barter 
stocks—incidentally, on a basis equivalent only to 30 points 
on. This preponderance of barter supplies strikingly illus- 
trates the extent to which questions of foreign exchange and 
shipping have divorced the Liverpool cotton market from 
world supply and demand factors. In the United States, of 
course, the Government’s loan arrangements remain the sole 
support of the market. For even with domestic consumption 
at the rate of 8 million bales per annum, the Administration 
will almost certainly have to add a further 2 million bales 
this season to its already enormous loan stocks should the 
current crop fulfil the present estimate of 12,847,000 bales. 
Actually, the ginnings figures suggest that this may prove an 
over-estimate. 


* * * 


TNT from Petroleum 


Of all high explosives used in peace and war, TNT 
(trinitrotoluene) is one of the most familiar. This potent 
instrument of destruction is manufactured from nitric acid, 
sulphuric acid, sulphur anhydride and toluene; and owing 
to inadequate supplies of the last-named ingredient a serious 
shortage of TNT threatened at one period during the last 
war. Toluene, a colourless liquid, is an aromatic hydrocarbon 
which is normally obtained in by-product coke-ovens from 
the lower boiling portions of coal-tar. In wartime, however, 
requirements naturally rise steeply, with the result that nor- 
mal methods of supply are insufficient. Thus, last year’s out- 
put of toluene in the United States was in the neighbour- 
hood of 25 million gallons (against 14 millions in 1918), 
whereas, according to a recent estimate, at least 40 million 
gallons would be needed for armaments if the country were 
at war. The additional wartime demand may be partially 
met by restricting the use of toluene for non-military pur- 
poses (such as the manufacture of dyes and lacquers) and, 
of course, by increasing the amount recovered from coal-tar. 
In 1914-1918, however, these expedients proved inadequate 
and the Allies were forced to turn to other sources, such as 
Borneo petroleum, in which small quantities of toluene 
occur. There is little doubt that production from coal-tar is 
again tending to lag behind demand at the present time; 
fortunately, however, there need now be no fear of a short- 
age, for the oil industry has discovered a means of producing 
toluene synthetically from crude oil, natural gas or the waste 
gases from oil refineries. Already the Shell Company of 
America has placed a contract (valued at half a million dol- 
lars) for the construction of a new toluene-producing plant 
at its Houston refinery, having an annual capacity of about 
2 million gallons of TNT grade toluene, which could easily 
be expanded to turn out 7 million gallons should the Admini- 
stration so desire. The Standard group is also interested in 
the same process. The military authorities may thus rest 
assured that the production of explosives need not now be 
held up by any lack of toluene, for this essential material 
can be produced by the oil industry, when the necessary 
plant is available, in any required quantity. But since the 
investment will be valueless once peace is restored and the 
demand for toluene reverts to its normal level, the oil com- 
panies can hardly be expected to embark upon this new pro- 
ject on a large scale unless Government assistance is forth- 
coming. This question of State aid is now under discussion 
in the United States and an early decision is expected. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BATU RATA (SUMATRA) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Mr A. P. Hadow (the chairman), presiding at the thirtieth annual 
general meeting of the Batu Rata (Sumatra) Rubber Plantations, 
Limited, held, on the 11th instant, at 17 Mincing Lane, London, 
said that the quantity of rubber which the company was permitted 
to export for the year was 1,224,614 lbs.—a substantial increase 
compared with the exportable quota of 741,279 lbs. for the previous 
season. The crop of rubber harvested was 1,011,350 lbs. and the 
gross average price realised for the exportable quantity was 103d. 
per pound, a welcome improvement compared with 7.95d. per pound 
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for the previous year. 
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After making full provision for taxation, 


there was a profit of £13,686. The directors had allocated £2,500 


to Bangoen Peorba rejuvenation account, and they recommended a 
dividend for the year of 7} per cent. 


As regarded the replanting programme, the directors’ progressive 


policy was being continued and a start had been made on a further 


93 acres at Bangoen Poerba; this area, with an additional seven 


acres, making 100 acres, was to be planted up before the close of 
the current year, and for the following year—1931—a further 50 
acres were to be replanted. To date £4,314 had been expended on 
Bangoen Poerba replanting, against which the rejuvenation reserve 
fund now stood at £4,800. The estates had been maintained in good 
order, and the visiting agent gave most satisfactory reports, particu- 
larly regarding the favourable results of manuring and the develop- 
ment of replanted areas. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 





COMMODITY AND 


THERE have been signs this week of the 
beginning of a general rise in prices in 
America stimulated by Mr Morgenthau’s 
references to increased borrowing. Two 
schemes to help unemployed miners were 
announced by the Secretary for Mines 
last week. The first was that they should 
go to work in other coalfields, particu- 
larly Kent and Somerset, which are nearer 
to the consuming centres so that the 
transport position might be eased, and 
the second that they should work as rescue 
parties to free people trapped under air- 
raid debris. Both these schemes are to be 
open to volunteers, but it is too early to see 
whether they will be successful in helping 
to reduce unemployment among coal 
miners. 


* 


Cotton.—Although the terms of the 
Emergency Futures Contract have been 
published they have yet to be considered 
by the Liverpool Cotton Association and 
if they are approved will come into force 
on December 2nd. In the meantime, 
maximum prices for American cotton in 
Liverpool have been fixed, but those for 
other growths have not yet been 
announced. There has been a keen demand 
for coarse and medium American yarns 
and spinners have been unable to satisfy 
users’ demands. There has also been rather 
more inquiry for Egyptian yarns. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
Week ended From Aug. 1 to 


Variety Nov, Nov. Nov. {| Nov. 
"000 bales . 8, 0, | & 
1940 1940 1939 1940 
American ........ | 28-6 20-2 316 324 
Brazilian..... &-& 9-5 118 93 
Peruvian, etc.... | 2:7 2:7 66 43 
Egyptian ...... 4.9 3-5 90 64 
Sudan Sake! . 0-2 0-1 59 7 
East Indian ..... 5-3 4-5 79 90 
Other countries 7-1 9-5 65 78 
Total ... 57-6 49-0 793 699 
Source: Liverfoo! Cotton Association's Teekly 


Circular. 


Metals.—Tin prices have fluctuated 
but are now rather firmer than a week 
ago, due to the expectation of an increase 
in general purchases in America. It was 
announced last week in America that the 
Metals Reserve Company has contracted 
to purchase sufficient ores to produce 
18,000 tons of fine tin annually for the 
next five years from Bolivian producers. 
The United States will be unable to pro- 
duce sufficient copper for her needs next 
year and will have to import supplies 
from Chile. A protective clause is to be 
inserted in contracts between Chile and 
Japan to provide for their cancellation if 
the metal is needed by Chile or the United 
States. 

* 


Grains.—There was a sharp recovery 
in Chicago wheat options during the week 
and a less marked increase at Winnipeg 
and Buenos Aires. The trend of f.o.b. 
prices was therefore higher in sympathy. 
The long drought in Australia is still un- 


troken and one estimate suggests it to be 
unlikely that the harvest will reach 100 
million bushels. Maize prices have declined 
to 10s. 1$d. per 480 Ib. 

* 

Oil and Oilseeds.—Supplies of con- 
trolled vegetable oils and fats are ample 
tc meet all the demands of margarine 
manufacturers whose production, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Food, has been 
greater than evc~ before and has allowed 
stocks to be accumulated. The Control is 
willing to buy Indian linseed but shippers 
are holding out for higher prices. 

* ; 


Rubber.—There was a sharp advance 
in the price of rubber on the London Ex- 
change on Tuesday. The firmer tone on 
the market is thought to be due to an in- 
crease in commercial buying, which has 
recently been on a very small scale. Stocks 
have become depleted, but with the pos- 
sibility of less intense air activity during 
the winter weather consumers are more 
willing to hold stocks, while the initial 
advance has also encouraged consumers 
who fear further increases to make their 
purchases now. 

THE ECONOMIST SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935 100) 


Nov.) Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov, 
ve 8, 11, 12, 13, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 


NE icc se teacet choke 1006 100-9 100-3 100-4. 100-1 
Raw materials....... 165-4 165-6 165-7 166° 3166-2 
Complete Index... 129-0 129-3 128:9129-2129-0 


Mar. Aug. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
31, 31, 13, 14, 6, 
1937* 1939 1939 1940 1940 


Crops ................ 147-9 92:2 110-8 103-5)101-0 
Raw materials....... 207-3 122:9 131-4 166-0 165°6 
Complete Index... 175-1 106:4120-6131-1139-3 


*fHighest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery, 


MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 
THROUGH ENEMY ACTION 


July July Sept. Sept. Sept. 
l- 29- 2- 30— 3,1939 
July Sept. Sept. Nov. Nov. 
28 1 29 3 3, 
1940 1940 11940 1940 1940 


Thousand gross tons 























British :— 

Merchant ships : 
Normal trading | 224 | 313 | 299 301 2,140 
Naval operatns.* ven ; 73 
Naval! Auxiliaries... 39 : i 151 

Naval Trawlers, 
eS ee ae 2 2 1 2 19 
227 354 300 303 2,384 
EA: itessudesck 43 33 56 45 589 
TIE suscsiecenhs 67 47 43 47 855 
Grand Total... | 3374 433+) 399+ 394 3,829 


* Diverted from mercantile voyages for naval 
purposes, e.g. evacuation. +t Formerly com- 
mercial vesseis ; in a few cases the tonnage has been 
estimated. ¢ Revised figures. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL 
SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 


Average Daily Sales Stocks 
(at 
1940 eoat 
| end 
July Aug. Sept. Sepr 


} 
| 
} 
} 


(a) By Commodities 





























Non-Food Merchan- % % . % 
dise :— 

Piece-goods ......... 3-1 429-6 —14°3 +50°7 

Women’s wear ...... 5-9 +30-0 +-16°4 +20°8 

Men’s and boys’ 

Wtascecechsosedscess 12:3 +21:°5 —-27:°7 + 34-: 
Boots and shoes ...... 13-4 +32:1 --10°0 +-16-2 
Furnishing  depart- 

SD Gdeliuhesoagsees 17-6 + 15-9 0-2 +25°9 
EOD > -encmiicb neue 0:5 +13°4 4:4 +22:-1 
Fancy departments 1-2 2:8 5-2 +-30-1 
Sports and travel ... 10°7 1-1 8-3 +-38°2 

iscellancous......... 36°9 38-0 0-9 +52°9 
Total — Non-Food 

Merchandise ...... 1-3 421-0 674289 
Food & Perishables 12-0 § 4 -11-5+48-7 
Total — All De- 

partments ........ + 56-108 5:2 31-0 

(6) By Districts 
ST iccnsivewneusonn 1+ 14-7] + 12-9) 4+.12-1)4+20-7 
North-East. ......... | +-13-3)4+11-2/+ 7:1|/+30-7 
North-West ......... |-+-14-3]4-11-6|4- 4°3]+-35-0 
Midland & S. Wales | + 15-5|+12-1)+- 5-6|+35-7 
South England ...... I+ 4-1]+ 9-2)— 9-1/+36°8 
Central & West End 

one |— 26:1) 20-2| 20 -7| +-25°6 
Suburban London... |~— 6:4)+ 5-4'— 2:2/+31-2 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Registered unemployed | 
aged 14 and over 
(incl. agriculture) 


| Percentage 
| of insured 
persons 
Date of Total \(aged16-64) 
Return | wunem- 
Of whom! ployed 
Index, wholly | (incl. 
adjusted | unem- |agriculture) 
Number for ployed 
seasonal j 
variations 
7000 «61935 = 100 '*000 ve 
1939 
Oct. 16 1,431 70-8 1,222 9-1 
Nov. 13. 1,403 69-1 1,213 9:0 
Dec. 11 1,362 68°4 1,171 8-7 
1940 
Jan. 15 1,519 68:8 1,220 9-9 
Feb, 12 1,504 69°4 1,141 10-0 
Mar. 11 1,121 54-7 966 7°4 
Apr. 15 973 48-1 840 6-3 
May 20 881 44:3 731 5-8 
une 17 767 39°4 648 4:8 
fen 15 827* 41-0 637 5:2 
Aug. 12 799 39-7 613 5-0 
Sept. 16 830 41:2 614 eee 
Oct. 14 835 41-4 635 





Publication of estimates of number of insured 
persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great Britain 
suspended in September, 1939 ; number employed 
on August 14, 1939, was 12,100,000. 

* From July 1940 excludes unemployed persons 
attending training centres; their inclusion raises 
the total in July to 835,000. 


Source: Ministry of Labour. 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 9, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £22,771,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £87,410,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist 1s 
£1,506,605,000, against £427,419,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





| Apr 1) Apr 1, week Week | 


Revenue Esti- 1939, mae ended ended | 
mate, Nov oa Nov. Nov. 
1940-41 ‘oo | ae 
11 9 4 
1939 | 1940 | 1939) 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... | 510,500, 84,499 142,910 8,774 7,531 
Sur-tax......... 83,000} 10,710 15,826 330 1,316 
Estate,  etc., 
ee 6,100, 48,380 48,819 1,350 1133 
ieoaniens 19,000; 10,300 8,108 220 100 
aiimnerceseees 15,460 12,947 540 300 
Se 70000, ies 33,648 1,301 
Other Inland 
Revenue ... | 1,000 450 250 20 10 | 


Total In. Rev. 769,600, 169,799 262,508 1123411691 











Customs ...... 309,350! 165,842 182,510 5,258 6,821 
UD Saccessen 213,550! 76,490 105,700. 1,326) 1,399 
Total Customs | 


1 | 
and Excise... 522,900: 242,332) 288,210) 6,584, 8,220 


Motor Duties ee 9,683 12,402 367 1,223 


P.O. (Net | 
Receipt) ... | 13,291) 6,504) 9,100 1,400 950 
Crown Lands 1,150) 870 650... ait 
Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans) 5,000 3,602 871, 73) 84 


13,250) 11,324 15,351 1,235 603 


Total Ordinary | 


Mis. Receipts 


Revenue ... 1360191) 444,114 589,092 20893/22771 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and | 
Broadcasting | 86,222) 47,046 48,800 900, 1,250 
Se, canes 11446413) 491,160 637,892 21793 24021 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
. Apr. 1, Apr. 1, week! Week 
Expenditure Esti- — — ended ended 
rate. : . Nov.| Nov, 
1940 41 7 Nov. ll, 9, 
1939 | 1949 | 1939/ 1940 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. 
of Nat. Debt 230,000. 152,711 160,349 924 1,756 
= toN. | 
reland ... 9,400 4,605 ae 415 
Other Cons. | 
Fund Serv. 7,600, 3,779 3,703 5 


Total 247,000) 161,095 168,811) 929) 2,171 
Supply Serv. 3219790 704,246 1920434 31967 85239 


Total Ordinary 
Expenditure 3466790 865,341 2089245 32896 87410 
SELF-BAL. 

Post Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222 47,046 48,800 900, 1,250 


Total 3553012 912,387 2138045 33796 88660 


: rhe 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
oans. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£623,320 to £2,597,096, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £64,594,800 to about £10,453 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


(£ thousands) 
OTHER Issues (NET) OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 
P.O. and Telegraphs 400 Land Settlement... 
Overseas Tde. Guar. 49 


449 15 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to November 9, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp.. 2,089,245 | Ord. Revenue.. 589,092 


Misc. Iss. (net) 7,262 | Gross. borr. 1,514,069 
Inc. in balances 202 |  Less— 
| Sinking fds. 6,452 
Net borrowing 1,507,617 
2,096,709 | 2,096,709 
FLOATING DEBT 
7 (£ millions) 
| Ways and 
Treasu: 
Bills eans Trea- 
| Advances sury Total 
Date | St ae ee 
Bank | posits in 
Ten- Ta |Public of | by Debt 
der P | Depts., Eng- Banks 
land | 
1939 | } 
Nov. 11 | 605-0 695-6 57:6 oon 1358-2 
1940 | 
Aug. 10 | 836-0 - o 
” 17 | 836-0 ” ” 
» 24 | 836-0 ” ” 
ss 31 | 836-0 1042-6! 60:7; ... | 30°0 | 1969-3 
Sept. 7 | 836-0 Not available 
» 14/| 836-0 » ” 
» 21 | 836-0 ” ” 
» 30 836-0 1085-1! 91-5 | 1124-0 2136-7 
Oct. 5 | 836°0 Not available 
» 12 | 836-0 ” ”» 
» 19 | 836-0 98 9 
» 26 840-0 /1145-9 | 69:0 | 7:7] 199-5 | 2262-2 
Nov. 2 | 845°0 Not available 
” 9 | 845-0 ” ” 
TREASURY BILLS 
_ (millions) a 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of |_ . Average | Allotted 
Tender | Anotied Rate | | at 
ppl % | Mini- 
Offered “FP pen | fe 
|_Rate__ 
1939 se ¢ 
Nov. 10 55:0 95:5 | 55:0 23 4:66 61 
1940 | | 
Aug. 9| 65°0 122:5 65-0 |20 4-62 41 
» 16) 65-0 116°5 65-0 (20 5:21 48 
» 23; 65:0 109-7 65:0 (20 5:63 56 
» 30; 65:0 134:°9 65-0 |20 6°31 27 
Sept. 6 65:0 125-8 65-0 (20 7-01 38 
» 13| 65:0 124-7) 65:0 |20 6:72 35 
» 20! 65:0 123°5 65:0 |20 7:06 37 
» 27; 65:0 131°9 65:0 (20 6°33 81 
Oct. 4° 65:0 122:°5 65:0 |20 4:63 42 
» 11| 65:0 127-0) 65:0 |20 4:60 37 
» 18] 65:0 129-8 65:0 |20 4:-o6l 26 
9» 25) 65:0 135-3 | 65-0 |20 4:41 30 
Nov. 1| 65:0 | 147-3 65-0 20 4:11 25 
» 8! 65:0 139-6 65:0 \20 4:36 31 


On November 8th applications at £99 14s. 10d. 
s cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 

Jednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 31 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on November 15th. 
For the week ending November 16th the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £20-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week ended | N.S.C. | 3% Bonds! 212°, Bonds 
a 3,114 2,336 7,808 
oe 2,722 2,633 14,610 
Se 2,723 3,435 | 25,604 
eM 3,878 2,971 | 9,539 
Nov. 5....c00+- 3,028 3,086 | 18,440 
i lilcosinitie sf = 17,521 

| 322,360+ 


Totals to date | 171,953* | 170,302* 


* 50 weeks. + 21 weeks. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to November 12th amounted to 10,105, of a total value 
of £22,353,520. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to October 26th, principal of Savings Certificates 

to the amount of £23,622,000 has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 13, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circin. .. 594,048,577 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De Securities .. 615,692,219 


partment.. 36,192,998 | Other Secs... 3,285,531 
| Silver Coin.. 7,150 
| Amt. of Fid. 

a 630,000,000 


| Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 


168s. per oz. 
fine) * scene 241,575 
630,241,575 | 630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props,’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 139,807,838 


SE nesctante 3,181,893 | Other Secs.: 

Public Deps.* 19,583,945 | Discs., etc... 4,229,377 
————_ | Securities... 21,066,352 

Other Deps. : ——-—- 

Bankers ... 114,871,597 25,295,729 

Other Accts. 49,990,667 | Notes......... 36,192,998 
—_——— | Gold & Silver 
164,662,264 Rane occas 684,537 
201,981,102 201,981,102 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 
fam, | Comeueet ee 
Departments oe Last Last 
Week Year 


~CoMBINED LIABILITIES | is| | 
594,048 + 559 + 66,404 


Note circulation .......... 


Deposits : Public ......... 19,584 + 6,647|/+ 1,740 
Bankers’....... 114,672 — 3,561|+ 7,588 
Others ........ 49,991 + 566+ 9,411 
ee | eee | a 
Total outside liabilities.. 778,295 + 4,211/+ 85,144 
Capital and rest .......... 17,735 + 17|— 57 
COMBINED ASSETS ——_ —__-- ———_- 
Govt. debt and securitiest, 766,515 + 3,345)+ 86,800 
Discounts and advances | 4,229 + 1,128\— 1,032 
Other securities .......... 24,352 — 372)+ 88 
Silver coin in issue dept. 7\- li— 501 
Coin and gold bullion 926 + 125|— 269 
RESERVES a 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 36,878 —  433'/— 16,673 

“Proportion” (reserve | | 

to outside liabilities in 

p BEBE) cccceceee 20:0 


- 0:6%|—12-3% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 


| Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. |} Nov. 
| 15 | 2 | 30] 6 | 13 


527-6 593-2 591-6 593-5) 594- 


Issue Dept. : 





Notes in circ.. 0 
Notes in bank- | | 
ing dept. .... 52-6, 37:0 38:7) 36-8) 36-2 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest.... 576°6 626°8 626-8 626°8 626-7 
Other secs. ... 3-0 3-1 3*2} 3:2) 3-3 
Silver coin.... | 0-5 0-0 0-0) 0-0} 0-0 
Gold, valued 0-2 0:2 0:2 0-2; 0-2 
ats. per f.oz. 168-00 168-00'168-00 168-00 168-00 
Deposits : | 
PUREE cccccccce 17°8| 23:7 18:2) 12-9) 19-6 
Bankers’.. 107-1; 105-1 108-0 118-2) 114-7 
Others ......... 40-6 52:3 431-5 49-4) 50-0 
, 165-5) 181-1 177-7 180-5) 184-3 
Bkg. Dept. Secs 
Government... | 103-2) 137:3 130°0' 136-4 139-8 
Discounts, etc. 5:3} 2:8 3-0} 3-1) 4-2 
21-3) 21-2, 23-3} 21-5} 21-1 
129-8 161°3 156-3) 161-0) 165-1 
53-6 37:5 39-1) 37-3) 36-9 
o | ° t o j o/ 
o ! o ) o oO 
* Proportion ”” | 32:3) 20-6 22:0) 20 6 20-0 





* Government debt is £11,015.100; capital 
£14,553,000. ¢ Fiduciary issue raised from £580 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th ; Denmark and Germany, of 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 11th; Belgium, 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland, 
of June 15th ; Java, Egypt, of Jume 22nd ; Greece, 
of June 29th; Prague, of August 31st; Latvia, 
of October 5th; Mellie Iran, of October 19th: 
International Settlements, Estonia, Roumania and 
Portugal, of October {26th ; Japan, Lithuania and 
Canada, of Nov. 2nd; Argentina, and Jugoslavia, 
of Nov. 9th. 





U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks ) Nov. 
RESOURCES 9, 
on hand {| 1939 





Oct. ; Oct.) Nov. 
m | 31, | 7%, 





THE ECONOMIST 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 





ke oa July | July July © 
| 23, | 15, | 23, | (31, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 

Gold holdings ....... .« | 2,006} 2,006 2,006) 2,006 


1.743, 1,673| 1,575 
3,417 3,373 3,373| 3,373 


Notes in circulation ... | 2,222) 4,790 4,646) 4,620 
| 3,254 3,419 3,460 3,369 
cael eeiee sssvees 133°9% 125. 93°, 27-73% 28.18% 


Balances abroad, etc.... | 761) 1,457, 1,423) 1,216 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


~| Oct.) Sept. | Oct. | Oct.” 


im | al 9, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 1940 
Loans, total ..........+ | 8,408, 8,689, 8,785, 8,800 
Investments ............ | 14, 160) 15,477 15,544 15,527 
Reserve with F.R. bks | 9.879 11,616) 11,646) 11,770 


| 3,037, 3,248 3,307 3,244 
“18, 951'21,080) 21,152 21,238 
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RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 








Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
11, 26, 2, 9, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and stg. exch. ... 8-48) 15-02) 13-98) 12-56 


Advances to State ...... 19-96) 26°91) 26°81) 26-76 





Investments ............ 3:82) 2-54) 2:54) 2-53 
LIABILITIES | 

Bank Notes ............ 16-11) 20-07) 20-01) 20-00 

Demand liabs.: State 1:22} 4-62) 4: 80 4:78 

Banks and others ...... 13- 29) 17° 72| 16°64 15-06 


Reserves to sight liabs. |27- 7% |35- “4% |33- 7%|31-5% 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million es 


Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
13, 27, 4, ll, 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
28-93) 38-08) 38°36) 38-57 
7°14 0-75) 0-75) 0-75 
19-29] 35-30) 35°50) 35-74 





























Gold certifs. 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | = #£Time ..... . | 5,242 5, 352 5,359 5,353 18-80] 22-77) 23-10} 21-99 
and due from Treas. | 14,858) 19,167) 19,280) 19,324 U.S. Govt. | 538 529 530, 529 3-15| 6-07] 3-47| 3-62 
Total reserves ......... 15,191} 19,513 19,632| 19, 643 Inter-bank | 8,602 9,233 9,412 9,410 26:32) 36-64) 39°46) 41- S 
Zor enshs coperves ne sae 336, 341! 310 ss on Se m% 545% 646% "6% 
S. Govt. secs. | 2, 2,352| 2,333| 2,327 %6| a 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,705) 2,364| 2,345) 2,340 NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY es ut 
Total resources ......... | 18,607| 22,755] 22,853) 22,798 ? Million pengés 
LIABILITIES a | Sept. | Aug. | Aug. Sept. BANK OF SWEDEN. —Million kronor 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,817) 5,520) 5,549) 5,630 ASSETS | 4, 15, | 23, | 7, eae 
Excess mr. bank res.... | 5,350] 6,940) 6,930] 6,730 | Metal reserve: 1939 | 1940 1940 | 1940 a. | Aug. | -— 
Me. bank reserve dep. | 11,749) 14,148) 14,177| 13,979 | Gold coin and bullion | 124-1) 124-1) 124-1) 124-1 fame 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Govt. deposits ......... 348) 383) 376) 465 loreign exchange ... 100°0, 54:8 52:2 48:9 Gold reserve 630-6! 731-0] 668-0! 665-2 
gots dopesine covessees 12,875| 16,131) 16,212) 16,125 | In. ‘bills, wis, & secs. | 624-2 698-7 710-3 821-2 S ——_ 
Total SEED: wessansep eee 22,853, 22,798 | Advances to Treasury | 342°1 336°5 336°5) 337°6 S assets 242:6| 692-3| 669-5| 699-7 
Reserve ratio ............ 85 -9% 1%/90-2%/9-03°,, LIABILITIES | . || See cscce ° : ‘ : s 
rs | Soiinsiiaer = vee 1063-5 1109-6 1087-4 1171-2 PEERS «2.2 | C99-H STT-C 686-5) O09°1 
BANKS AND TREASURY : | TI issesenses | 202-0) 141-7) 170-0| 205-4 : : - , : 
Money pak | | eee 990 G68 08 86-8 | Sean Goer | 3216 fol 9132 9 i 
— .: 17,132) 21,428} 21,499) 21,581 Piast Banks & others | 594-2! 137-7| 152-3! 186-0 
Treas. & 2,935| 3,055] 3,056] 3,060 $h “ et in 
ai | RESERVE BANK OF INDIA sed including “gold abroad not included in gold 
Money in circulation... | 7,409, 8,236] 8,265| 8,385 Million rupees | CENTRAL BANK RKE 
Treas. cash and dep... EF Zou! 2,615! 2,563) 2,686 ar Oa. “OSD CNSR B OF hg ¥ 
a . ct. ic INO 
; ; Millio un 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 3, 18, | 25, 1, : lion Turkish po 
BANK.—Million £LA’s 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 | Aug. ; Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
wpeeicawanipulckd EB en ol Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 19, 17, 24, | 29, 
Oct. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. Ru BP Roccvecsncccecces 710 316 318 308 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
2, 12, | 19, | 30, abroad......... 114 378 382 411 WE icicles enendesiveses 36-9! 107-9| 108-0) 108-2 
ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 securities ..... ° 825 1,315 1,315) 1,315 Clearing and otherexch. 3°7) 18:6) 18°8 18-7 
Gold and ish stg. | 16-03! 16-08) 16-08] 16-08 | Indian Gov.rupeesecs. 373 496 496 496 | Treasury bonds ...... vee | 141-5| 139-4) 139-4) 139-4 
Other coin, bullion, cic. | 4-79) 8-26 8-97' 8:28 | Investments ..........+ 70 79 80 80 | Commercial bills ...... 136-3) 257°3| 256-3, 261-4 
Call » London... | 13-85) 48-72) 44-62/ 45-68 Seceritles ....cccecccosee 51-6! 56:1| 56:1 55-9 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 104-38) #9-09| 91-40) 98-44 | Notesincircn.: India 2,104 2,192 2,173 2,202 | Advances ........0..s00 13-9| 48-9, 51:0 49-8 
advauces | 20-12) 53-17) 32-39] 31-26 | _ BUrM.........-.-esevee9 102. 116 =«114,—s-113 LIABILITIES | 
| Deposits: Govts. ...... 107 141 157/158 | Notesincirculation ... | 229-5) 359:9) 359-9 362-9 
Notes issued ............ | 51-03) 61-62) 61-62) 61-62 Banks ...... 184, 493 513) 496 NGTs chaataenscones. 1 33-2) 143-3) 1475) 144-1 
Deposits, etc. ............ | 91-13114-46.113-44/119-08 | Reserve ratio ......-....+ 53-9°%, 68-5 % 68-4% '68°7% Clearing & other exch. | 39:4! 28-1) 29-2) 27:2 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


Official exchange rates were fixed by the Bank of England between November 7th 
and November 13th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


U.S. $ (4°8623) 4-021--03l2; mail transfers, 4-0212-0334. Can. $ (4-8623) 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2219) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 16-90-17-13; mail transfers, 16-90-17-15. Ned. 
E. Ind. Fi. (io 11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (F1.) 
7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 1761!o—34. Portuguese 
Esc. (110), 99 -80—-100-20. Panama, $4-:02-04; mail transfers, 4:°02-0414. 
Philippine (peso), 8-09-12 ; mail transfers, 8- 09-13. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows : 
54 cent. pm.-par. Canada, 12 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. 
3 ére pm.-par. Batavia, 112 cents pm.-par. 


_MARKET RATES 


America 
Sweden, 


| Nov. 7, Nov. 8 | Nov. 9, | Nov. 11, | Nov. 12, Nov. 13 
London on acange 1940" 1940 | 1940) 1940 1940 1940 


$e 
010 | 1915* | 19lo* 1919 | 19lp* | 191o* 


| 
} 
anf| 155* | 155* | 155* | 155* | 155* | 155% 
Belgrade, Din. |276 sa{ 200*(g)| 200*(¢)} 200*(g)| 200*(¢)| 200*(g)| 200*(y) 








Sofia, Lev...... 673-66 | 315* | 315* | 315* | 315* | 315* | 315*— 
Helsingfors, Mk/193-23 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 
ia, Pst} 9712 97e-S8 9755-53 | 9759-5g 97 5e-Dg | 9759-5g | 9759-5 
* | 37lg* | 37lg* | 371g* | 371g* | 371g* 

Madrid, Pt. ... |25°22i2 40: 7506) 40-50(b)| 40-50(6)| 40-50(6)| 40-50(6)| 40-50(6) 
i 55(c)| 46-55(c)| 46-55(c)} 46-55(c)| 46-55(c)| 46-55(c) 

110 510* | 510* | 510* | 510* | 510* | 510* 
520(6) | 520(6)| 520(b)| 520(6)| 520(6)| 520(6) 

seen in oe | 375 Sis* | 515* | 515* | 515* | 515* | 515* 

Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 800$ | 800¢ | 800¢ | 800¢ | 800 | 800¢ 

India, Rup. ... | T18d.  1715jg— 1725 j6— |1715jp~ | 17i5jg— | 1715jg~ | 1715j6— 
18ly¢ 18lig 18116) 18lig 1816) 18lig 


g| 1379-1495] 1375-1409 137s- 145s 
147e- “A5ig| ate 1519 1479-151, 


pte Be... «+» (24°58d. eee 14%4|1370- 14s 
aaa 6. g—151g)1472-151g)/147g-151g 
Rio, Mil........ a -899d.,  (d) (d) (d) 








(d) (d) (d) 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 95* 95* 95* @i@;@ 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 | (d) | (d) (a) | @ | @ | (d) 
Meneviées, t 51d. | os!) s on!’s mm leas las 2s mY 
Singapore, - 28d. 1 16 5; 16 16 

fas. ... Stet ce \Slgealy ae ai | adele [gst at’ 
Bogota, Pes... |... 6t | 6t be 6t 6¢ 

* Sellers. + Nominal. t+ Pence per unit of local currency. 


(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of Engiand for Clearing Offices. 
(c) Voluntary rate for Ta at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. 


' 
| 











PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) _ 
Aggregate 











Week Aggregate | | Week | 
ended | January 1 to | ended January 1 to 
Nov. | Nov.| Nov. | Nov. |\Nov.|Nov.| Nov. | Nov. 
UP ee ee ae | 11, | 9, 11, 9, 
! | 1939 1940 1939 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 B 
Working | 
dayss— | 6 | 6 | 256 | 267 | Newcastle .. |1,284| 953| 66,116 56,487 
a 1 ,863) 2, 112101800 97,851 Nottingham | 365| 340| 21,318 18,915 
Bradford... | 1,189) 1,661! 40,388 77,833) Sheffield . “| 511 662) 43,378 29,959 
Bristol...... jl, 246) 1,853) 61,116, 81,990} ——— — 
=a 665) 508) 34,766 33,056 10 Towns .. |22935) |24862| 1051666 1182125 
Leicester... | 630) 68231, 720 33, 834| oe \ —_—_—— 
Liverpool 5, 708) 5,462 221621 249481| Dublin... | 


Manchester | 9,474/10629 429443 502719 South’pr’nt | ... 62! 2,525 


t Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 
MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 7th and Nov. 13th :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: 
Bills 60 days, l132%; 3 months, ase %; 4 months, 11)5-113% ; 6 months, 
11g%. Treasury bills: 2 months, 1—11529 oF 3 months, 1150%. Day-to-day 
money, 54-114%. Short loans, 1- 114%. nk deposit rates, 12%. Discount 
deposits at call, 12%; at notice, 54%. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. pet 

fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two apume 


d. d. d. 
23716 2358 Nov. 172.....00.00¢ 2358 2338 
23516 23516 90 BBecccccecces 23516 23516 
23516 23516 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE _ RATES 








Nov. 6,, Nov. 7, | Nov. 8, | Nov. 9, | Nov. 11, Nov. 12, 
New York on 1940, 1940°| 1940'| 1940°| 1940 | 1940 
London :— Cents Cents Cents {| Cents Cents 
EAEEED acsccosvsccscecnese 404 40410 40354 | 40354 404 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 23-21 | 23-22 | 23-21 | 23-21 23-21 
I LM Doccconseccsocecese 5-O5(c)) 5-O5(c)i 5: 05(c)| 5 -05(c) Pe 
TT ssnsmessvenens 40°05 40-05 40-05 40°05 | Markets 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23-86 23°86 23°86 23°86 3. 86 
Montreal, Can. $......... 86°810 86-810 87-000 | 87-000 | Closed 87-000 
Japan, Yen ..0..0..cece0ee 23°45-— (23-45-— (23°45-— (23-45- 23-45- 
48(b) 48(b) 48(b)|  48(b) 48(b) 
Steamahhal, G......cccccccseee 6°22 6°22 6°22 | 6:22 | 6-00 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) *. 40¢ 23-60 | 23-70$ | 23- 68¢ | 23-70t 
Brazil, Milr reis pessecscensce 5-05 5- 05 3: 05 5-05 ' §-05 
¢ Official buying rate 29-78. 6) Offered. (c) Nominal. 





‘ 
‘ 


CATA CACA CA ed bt Me eee ee ees es et et? 


oo oo te 


A 


Se, 





we 


wow" 


November 16, 1940 


Company 


Breweries 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton 
Mitchells and Butlers ... 
Northampton Brewery... 
Financial Land, etc. 


Leach’s Argentine Estates | Mar. 31 


PE SEE ccchincnancnese 
Rio Negro (Argt.) Land 
Waihi Investments, etc. 
iron, Coal and Steel 
Horden Collieries ...... 
Yarrow and Co. ......... 
Rubber 
lo-Sumatra ............ 
f ederated Selangor ...... 
IE icindennscenndeese 
Singapore Para ............ 
Sittang Valley ............ 
Strathisla (Perak).......... 
Textiles 
North British Rayon ... 
Salts (Saltaire) ............ 
Trusts 
Anglo-Scottish Amal. ... 
East of Scotland ......... 
First Re-Investment Tst. 
London Maritime Invest. 
Railway and General 
Second Broadmount Tst. 
Second Industrial ........ 
Second Investors’ Trust 
Second Scottish Mortge. 
Securities Trust of Scot. 
Southern Stkholders Inv. 
C r Companies 
Atkinson-Oates Motors 
ERs BAS cccccscccesccs 
Brooks Wharf, etc. ....... 
BES. sccccacpicessse 
Callender (George M.)... 
Ketton Portland Cement 
Lightalloys, Ltd. 


Liverpool& N. Waies S.s Ss. 


Minton Hollins, Ltd... 

Odeon Theatres .......... 
Prices, Tailors ............ 
Rich (E.) and Co. ...... 
Rigby (John) and Sons... 


Totals (£°000's) : 
Week to Nov. 16, 1940 
Fan. 1 to Nov. 16, 1940 





t Free of income tax. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 















































| I 7 i 
‘0 I} Preceding 
lp .._ | Net Profit eT a sis 
| Year | Total | Deprecia- | jfer Deb \~ eas Mies | | Difference || 1 L i = 
| i ~ io | } } | | ‘ 
Ending | Profit | tion, etc. | “Thterest —— | Pref. | Ord. | pore | To Free | in Carry Total Net | Ord. 
| | i ow | De | Reserves Forward Profit Profit | Div. 
| 4 oo hae I) : S (+ or —) | 
| £ £ £ gol ¢ % £ £ % 
Sept. 30) 1,503,980 78,346 | 602,573 | 1,409,980 || 68,000 | 447,128 | | 20+ 50,000 | + 37,445 |} 1,545,450 | 710,983 | 25+ 
Sept.30 599,827 ee 447,617 | 1,107,604 34,500 | 403,475 | 21&7 one + 9,642 654,027 551,494 |}21&7 
Sept. 30 261,918 54,627 126,258 | 8,250 28,623 15 + 17,754 279,761 50,854 15 
230,004 49,940 | 111,796 111,796 | 30,000 30,000 6 51,796 ete 194,059 101,097 6 
Sept. 30 93,601 heed 93,212 110,849 16,500 | 75,000 25 ae + 1,712 120,219 119,496 25 
June 30 49,962 8,305 13,606 sae | 6,000 2 1,000 | + 1,305 31,484 | Dr. 1,615 Nil 
Sept. 30 11,094 9,085 10,953 || | 8,554 6 zo + 531 6,134 4,255 3 
Sept. 30 413,139 45,000 | 134,301 | 211,732 || 112,500 71g 20,000 | + 1,801 353,686 149,931 10 
June 30 69,337 pia 67,137 | 95,171 | 26,250 1712t| 35,000 | + 5,887 67,842 65,642 | 20t 
May 31 25,271 2,177 5,770 13,734 || } 6,000 Tilo - 230 14,132 7,523 Tilo 
June 30 13,456 523 | 6,319 | 6,959 | 5,780 10 + 539 3,832 828 21le 
Apr. 30 13,772 ebe | 4,529 13,899 |) 3,474 12 + 1,055 8,821 4,422 10 
June 30 17,548 ate 12,175 18,569 | 13,049 10 _ 874 7,234 4,806 3 
June 30 20,995 | 680 | 6,486 7,232 || 5,159 ~ + 1,327 21,918 3,880 5 
| June 30 26,458! ... 8,716 17,981 || 9,600 | 12 —- 884]! 26,183 3,444 4 
| 
June 30 79,319 20,988 20,518 10,450 | re eth ee as + 20,518 25,660 |Dr. 10,505 Nil 
Mar.31| 356,959 | 30,000 | 154,311 | 184,872 || 42,000, 75,000} (a) | 35,000 | + 2,311 147,199 47,718 | 25(6) 
Sept. 30 19,189 | 12,372 | 45,678 | | ee 6 .. | + 2,600 | 20,518 13,920 7 
Sept. 30 66,904 bs 19,911 | 45,789 10,222 | 10,110 7 Dr. 422; + 1 70,558 25,430 7 
Oct. 15 20,463 ° | 12,193 | 16,453 |! one | 11,331 Tilo wes + 862 || 22,079 15,446 Jlo 
Sept. 30 29,666 : | 27,158 | 41,172 || 16,250 7,188 215 2,733 | + 987 | 30,983 26,620 21» 
Sept. 30 87,353 | 30,941 43,987 15,100 9,467 5 ose + 6,374 | 78,303 22,372 4lo 
Sept. 14 16,387 ‘ | 9,426 12,556 5,512 2,844 Qlo 500 | + 570 |} 16,350 10,773 Qlo 
Sept.30 48,998 | 31,024 | 56,683 10,687 } 13,422 5lo vee + 6,915 jj 54,222 34,812 5lo 
Sept. 30 166,037 } 60,387 | 80,553 || 21,875 | 29,917 10 8,000 | + 595 168,198 67,844 10 
Sept. 30 85,553 | 30,351 42,012 14,318 | 9,925 5lo 5,000 | + 1,108 77,159 30,492 5lo 
Sept. 30 65,026 21,943 | 51,967 || 10,274 9,848 7 1,500 | + 321 65,492 23,090 7 
Sept. 30 77,049 | 34,975 | 45,809 | 35,000 31g — 25 71,981 35,046 31 
June 30 119,162 | 82,086 280,512 || 24,000 | 43,759 10 + 14,327 | 240,925 195,060 20 
July 31 | 26,881 | 20,411 | 23,992 || 10,938 | ais hae + 9,473 | 15,682 9,087 Nil 
June 30 62,893 as | Dr. 519 | 16,184 || 4,632 sia nae — 5,151 |! 80,942 11,170 Nil 
Sept. 30 27,265 4,050 | 11,803 23,309 || non | 7,547 1219 + 4,256 | 50,126 16,333 1712 
Tune 30 14,956 393 4,474 | 7,427 | 3,375 1,500 30 - 401 |} 18,942 6,985 3813 
June 30 126,435 25,000 36,716 73,504 12,656 18,188 15 one + 5,872 96,311 53,731 15 
June 30 37,327 aan 33,827 39,176 046 30,000 25 4,000 | — 173 54,530 42,030 35 
. 30 12,665 9,000 2,457 | 7,085 |) | 3,663 | 10 ie — 1,206 14,733 4,275 10 
July 31 | Dr. 1,013 2,750 | Dr. 1,266 | Dr. 994 || die I os ax we - 1,266 8,314 3,114 Nil 
June 22 477,493 os 150,284 | 218,450 93,789 | ae aa 50,000 | + 6,495 513,380 246,428 10 
June 30 542,216 96,302 44,581 268,579 | 33,000 | 93,000 53- 14! cee — 31, 419 452,864 166,042 | 68-56TF 
June 30 | 4,116|_... 2,116 3,174 || ... | 2,736 1lp | ne 620 3,092 2,156 ll, 
Aug. 31 | 84,798 | 6,852 47,994 | 68,822 | | 29,375 20 15,000 | + 3,619 |; 44,063 28,457 10 
| | | } 
No.ofCos.| | | | | 
| 41 | 2,538 | 175 | 866 | 2,060 136 | 693 a 50 13 |} 2,543 1,119 
| 1,899 | 6,004 | 372 | 2,473 4,983 486 | 1,634 eae 279 | 74 |) 5,776 2,905 
! | ‘ } | 
(a) 100 per cent. paid on preferred ordinary shares and 25 per cent. on deferred shares. (6) Paid on preferred ordinary shares. 





* 
Company 


BANKS 
Hollandsche Bank ... 


| or 
itFinal 


Int. 


Royal of Scotland .... 17p.a. 17 


INSURANCE 
Sun Insurance .......... 1 


TEA AND RUBBER 
Bikam Rubber ......... 
Broome Rubber........ 
Bukit Lintang Rub. .. 
Jong Landor Rubber 

Kulim Rubber ......... 
Layang Rubber ....... 
Mambau Rubber ..... 
Patani Para Plants. ... 
Pataling Rubber ...... 
Semenyih Rubber .... 
Sittang Valley Rub. .. 
Sungei Puntar. Rub.... 
Sungei Tamu Rubber 
Sungei Tukong Rub. 

Sungkap Para Rub. .. 





—+-+-+ * 
= 
tw 


Total 


2 

S 
dict Tia 

5 

l 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


(c) To date. 








| *Int | *Int. | 
Pay- | Prev. " | Pay- | Prev. | = Pay- | Prev. 
able | Year Company ‘Final Total | able | Year Company + Final Total able | Year 
| | 
% MINING % % % % 1 % | 9 
ice 6 Amal. Tin (Nigera) . Tioti 15 (Dec. 20) ... Hatherley Works ...... 3 * ... (Dec. 2 3* 
Dec. 25 17p.a. Kamunting Tin ....... | loft! 17lp Dec. 10 5 Heenan and Froude... | 10 t| 15 | ... 15 
Mount Lyell Mining 61 10 -~ Tle Johnson & Phillips.... | 7lo*! ... ‘i Jlo® 
North Kalgurli (1912) | 25 * ... ck 50 * Kenward and Court.{| 4 ft) 7 | 9lo 
Jan. 1 1/3ps* Pangnga River Tin... | 6 it 14 Dec. 10 4 PE cncthantcntndnetees i 3 
Rhokana Corporation. | 15 40 en 50 ee RY Le eee oe eee 5 * 
South West Africa Co. 5 10 = 5 Mellowes & Co. ...... 19 .. | ; 10 * 
Dec. 20) Nil* Sthn. Kinta Tin ...... : oF FO nc 6lo DEI, sgninrcctacceess za. oo “i 8 * 
Nov. 25 5 Taiping Consolidated | 10 * ... Dec. 10 219* Mitchells and Butlers 13 ¢| 21 |\Dec. 10) 21 
) ie 4 | N. Zealand Loan, etc. ace: tt és 2 
Nil INDUSTRIALS { Phipps (P.) & Co. .... | $614t) #1114) 1334¢ 
3 Airscrew Co. ........++ 10 * ... |Nov. 25) 10 * Pressed Steel Co. ..... 1 30 FF © ce 28, 10 * 
oe 3 Atkinsons Brewery ... 6 t 10 wae 10 Revo Electric ......... SMH ue Tees 5 * 
Nov. 25) Nil Bass Ratcliff ............ 1¢15 ¢ $20 (Dec. 2 $25 Rosario Drainage...... Bere e 3 jNov. 26 3 
wa 6 Blackburn (Thomas).. me 6 Russ 5 Scottish Nat. Trust... wee 5 | ati 5 
Dec. 17 4* Braby (Frederick) .... Tioft 10 ‘he 10 Second Scot. Nat. Tt. ic, pee 4 
Nov. 25, 10 Brit. North Borneo... | 2 * ... eae 2* South African Brew. | $5 *! ... < 14, $5 * 
Novy. 25 5 Clutsom and Kemp .. “xe 10 aa 7 Stuttaford & Co. Sst 9 10 
‘ 21; Consolidated Trust ... OM xn kaa 3% Tweedales & Smailey | 210") 212* 
Dec. 7 5 Daily Mail Trust...... 2" iat 5*12 ti $313 Ward and Goldstone 10 *| 10 * 
Se 2 First Re-Investment 354¢ Tilo Nov. 22 Tile Wests and Moultons..| 5 *| VE 5 * 
5 Guest Keen, etc. ...... $219*, ... |Dec. 20 $212* Yates Castle Brew. ... | 12het | 171 | 171 


$¢ Free of income tax. 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Name 


Weeks 


B.A. and Pacific... | 18 |Nov. 


B.A. Gt. Southern | 18 
B.A. Western ...... | 18 | 


Canadian Pacific... | 43 |Oct. 
Central Argentine. | 18 \Nov. 


Gross Receipts 


Aggregate Gross 


for Week Receipts 
Ending 
| 
1940 | + or 1940 or 

t a oe aa tas Pe 
2 $1,090,000 15,000, 20,104,000 1,742,000 
2 $2,047,000 61,000 33,668,000 1,253,000 
2 723,000 98,000 11,406,000 1,080,000 
1} $5,893,000 + 872,000 138,649,000 + 16,536,000 
2 $1,351,100 137,400; 25,064,050 9,526,400 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


t 10 days. 


| 
| 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as a plied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
edie excludes certain open and Gesed } trusts) 


| 


Name Nov. 12, 1940 Name Nov. 12, 1940) Name |Nov. 12, 1940 





Secnd. Brit. | 17/6 bid National D. 9'6-10/6 ||Key. Gold | 8/112-9/7lo 
Limited Inv.| 11/9 bid Century ... 10/3-12/— Br. Ind. 4th }10/41o-11/101ls 
New British |7/4!9-8/4lox d Scottish ... |9/112-10/712xd) Elec. Inds. | 11/712-13/112 
Invest. Tr. | 8/—10/—xd*| Univ. 2nd... | ll/1!>-12/10lp |Met. & Min.) 9/6-11/-xd- 
Bk. & Insur.| 12/6-14/6* Inv. Flex... | 8/3-9/6  |Cum. Inv... 12/419-13 10loxd 
Insurance .. 12/—14/-—* | Inv. Gen. .. | 12/—13/-xd ||/Producers .. 5/3-6/3xd 
BEE. cess 13/3-15/3* | Key. Flex... | 8/112-9/7loxd |Dom. 2nd .. 4/6-5/3xd 
Sct. B.LL.T. 9/3—-11/3* | Key. Cons. | 7/10l2-9/4l2 Orthodox .. 6/6-7/- 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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Prices, 


Last two 

















(g) Worked on 2212% basis. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 


cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


(6) Final dividend. 
(¢) Annas per share. 


Ch’ ge | “ft 
Prices, | Yield an. | to as 
Year 1939 wor, >. Name of Security 4 | Nov. 12, | oe i2, 1940 || Dividends 
“High | Low | High | Low 1940 |_ 1940 || High | Low | “@) @ © _ 
| British — - & @&a | % | % 
71g | 61 7634 | 681g | Consols 212% ... 76 3 6 0 | 27g) 11/3 2 al 5b 
107ig | 98 111 | 1031g | Do.4% (aft. 1957) . 111 312 6f| 34/6 | 20/- || 10 c| 12 c 
see eve 987g | 9812 || Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... | 985g 231) 54/9 33/9 t2l2a {52d 
9634 901g 10012 | 9512 — _ 39 % 1944-49 ... || 99lo 212 3} 47/6 | 26/- l2lec l2bc 
O9lg | 927%, || 103 | 9734 1948-53 ... | 10212 214 6 |} 39/- | 17/6 10126, 4 a 
99lg | 87 10214 | 94 De. 319% after 1961 | 102 é’ 3 9 of] 24/3 | 11/6 Zina Sib 
1121g | 10354 112 | 107l2 | Do. 5% 1944-64 . 10754 + 219 0 | 24/1012 /6 6 6b 4a 
8714 7934 9234 | 8653 Fund. 212% 1956-61 92 308 : 
935 8734 98lg | 92 Fund. 254% 1952-57 98xd | + 21711 || 8/1012, 2/6 Nil N 
O5ig 871, 99lp | 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 9810 + 3 1 8 || 38/6 | 21/3 5 a 5 b 
1091, | 1001p | 113% | 1053g | Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... || 11214 3 4 0 || 39/101, 20/3 7 cl 2lea 
O91, 945, || 102 | Q98%g | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 101 2 7 3k 35/9 | 21/1012 5 6b 2loa 
9675 9llg | 10134 | 95ig Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 102 237 3 a4 11/9 Nil ¢ Tilo 
one ‘e 1003, | 100 War Bds. 212% 194547 10014 ck || 61/3 | 42/6 T10 c f8lac 
1083, | 102 | 1lllg | 10513;¢ Victory Bonds 4% ... | 111 3 5 10j| 
ose «|| 100% | 98 | War 1. 3% 1955-59... || 101 218 4 || 43/112 26/3 10 ¢ 10 ¢ 
987g 86 |} 103 | 931g |) War. L. 312% af. 1952 || 10112 3 9 Of|| 92/6 | 66/3 15 6 5 a 
837, 73 ~=|| 891g | 8014 || Local Loans 3% ...... 88 3 8 4|| 69/- | 46/3 10 6b 5 a 
99 91 100 «=| 971g || Austria 3% 1933-53... 99 3 3 2) 2/-| 11/6 12lo b Toa 
oF 551, T1lg | 5934 || India 212% ......200+0 6814 313 5 || 33/9 | 16/3 10 ¢« 10 ¢ 
90 78 Q7lg | 824 || Do. 310%  .......0000. 9254 315 8 83/- | 52/6 200 ¢ @ ec 
115% | 104i, 115 | 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68... | 10910 535 3 
| | Dom. & Col. Govts. | 38/3 | 23/6 5 6b 3 a 
1061.4 95 =| 107lg 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75.. 105 42 0| 42/6 20/6 10lec 3a 
11219 | 103 || 1107, | 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 || 108 .. 4 2 34| 27/- | 18/- 2loa 31g 
1031, 92 | 1057, 100 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 10410 +1 49 6 18/3 11/6 1", 95 2laa 
110 102 i 10812 | 103 | S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 107! sab 314 6) 8312 | 29 46 Nile 
|, Corporation Stocks 32/6 | 21/9 5 b iva 
1lllg | 104 =| 110% | 104 || Birham 5% 1946-56 | 106 40 9 21/- | 12/- 21026 «Nila 
815, | 72 | 85 78 || LCC. 3% |... -22.-, 82 313 7 || 31/41) 17/6 4126} lea 
93%e | 861g | 9412 | 8712 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 911 312 0 42/3 | 22/- 6 6b 3s «a 
10254 95 | 104 | 97° | Middx. 312% 1957-62 || 102 3 8 6 || 38/7lp; 24/- 5i2b lea 
| Foreign Governments 39/6 | 24/- 5 6b 3 a 
9lly 7334 9254 | 71 Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 86 2“ 
651, 34 58lg | 22 Austria 412% 1934-59  28le eS 
95 50 64 | 2 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 * i 17/6 7/6 30 c 15 ¢ 
231g 61g 351g | 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 2712 4 Op| 16/412! 6/- 4a - 
19 9 23 9 Chile 6% (1929) ...... 14 5 On| 36/3 17/3 12lgc I2lec 
551, 231g 4514 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 2010 MD 16/9 7/- t15 ¢ F12lo< 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8% Vases = sak 18/719, 12/4lo S c¢ 6 ¢ 
8614 58 7934 50lp Egypt Unified 4% 66 1 Oo 15/7lc, 6/- 17125 15 a 
121, 9 101g 8 French 4% (British) .. * ‘ee €0/71p, 39/4'2 1210 b 2lea 
ae 4 75g 412 German Dawes 5% 512 88/3 | 28/9 25 ¢ 20 ¢ 
331g 3 612 2 |, Do. Young Ln. 412% 4 27/710, 16/9 45 « 40 ¢ 
30 15 241g | 1212 Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... oh 4252 21g 5 a 15 b 
351, 15 25 | 101g Hungary 712% _ ...+-» 1312 12/354; 6/- 22lg¢ci 25 ¢ 
611, 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930 ...... * 
j 22/712, 12/3 4e¢ S e¢ 
Pa PE SE - 23/9 13/6 4126 2 a 
Jen. 1 t0 | Last two Price, Yield 20/- 13/- 5 c¢ 65 
Nov. 12, 1940 | Dividends Name of Security en ‘ov. 12 10/9 4/- Nil ¢ Nil ¢ 
————— 2 
High | Low (2) -@) ©) © © _ 1940 1940 | 16/719} 5/9 6¢ i“ 
Railways 8. 27/3 | 14/- 2a 46 
10 31,4 Ni ni B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 5 Nil 32/1019) 20/- 2lga 7b 
Qlp 476 Nil | Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25... * aie |} 3/illg 2/3 6 b 4a 
52 22 3 ¢| liga Gt. Western Ord....... 3510 17 6 || 34/9 20/- 6 b 3 a 
80 34iy ¢; 2lea@ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 00} 3/3 1/712 9 « 5 ¢ 
60 20 G 2 a Do. 4% Ist Pf. ...... 3510 It 5 0) . 
24 9 Nil ¢ llgc, L.M.S. Ord. Seseennbs 1434 10 3 9 60/334) 23/1l2) 20 ¢ Sec 
6012 | 211, 4 cl 2 @| 4% Pf. 1923 ......... 371 2/10 13 3|| 27/72 14/6 | 17leb 12a 
7012 | 35 SO Rh EE weeeeen 5012 718 6 || 73/6 | 35/- 16 6 65 a 
6514 24 lle 34a Lon, Trans.“C” ... 28 5 7 0} 81/1012) 28/9 | ¢20 ¢ ft5§ ¢ 
22 7 Nil c! lig c. Southern Def. ......... lll, 3111 2 O 80/- 45/6 Tle bd Fea 
79 3519 5 ¢ 2i2a@ Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 4519 ll 0 O 
104 581, 212 a} 2126 Dy WP Ts Miicadecccnceses 7910 21/6 5 9 63/llo 38/9 7lob 5 @ 
| sae and Discount 44/3 23/9 5 6b Nia 
67/9 47/6 10 b| Tiga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 51/3 616 6) 44/6 27/6 = m29 c¢ 30°% 
3421, 3162 6 a 6 6 Bank of England...... 331 312 6] 56/- | 28/9 8126 3 a 
£51 £4312 8 c¢| 8 c Bkof Montreal $100... * an '| 107/6 53/112) T20 c| t19lec 
30/9 19/- 5 6b 5 a Bk. of N. Zealand £1 26/3xd |6 1 Te, 63/11p 42/6 7 a 1 6b 
73/3 46/6 7 b 7 a Barclays Bank {1 ... 63/- 14 8 9}|| 52/6 32/6 12126 Tioga 
91, 5l4 5 6b 5 a Chtd. of India es hieeen 714 618 0|| 651, 27 4c 4 ¢ 
ar 45/- 5 6| 5 a District B. £1 47/6 44 3)|| Gdi¢ 31g 15 b 23a 
£ £52 £212 b| £212 a eateanenhe sits £6312 1718 0O 38/9 | 19/9 9o¢ il c« 
54/6 30/- | 6 6 6 a@ Lioyds £5, wo hekwoes 43/6 510 91}|| 10/11 4/- Nil c| Nil c 
B34 517z0 Tle b 7lga, Martins £20, 38 418 61] 28/3 16/3 25 6 15 a 
85/- 68/- 8 6b 8 a Midland £1, 79/- 41 O|}| 6d) 31, 20 b Tiza 
4 5 b| 5 a| Nat. Dis. (2ick 47, 15 2 0)| 28/6 | 16/3 | 25 b 15 a 
321, 231g 8 6 8 a) N.ofInd. £25, iFiapa 27 17 8 6|| 93/9 64/41, 5 a 20 b 
69/9 | 39/- 712 6| Tiga, Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. | 57/- 15 4 6|| 40/6 | 25/- 5 6} 2a 
teed 385 8loa) 8126) Royal Bk. of Scotland 405 i430 33/934) 17/6 5 6b 34 
43/6 29/- 6146| 334@ Union Discount £1... 37/6 5 6 9 13/9 5/- Nil c¢ 3lg¢ 
85/- 46/- 9 b 9 a, Westumtr. £4, £1 pd.... 67/- ys = 6llzo 355g  $1519b t7loe 
Insurance $4996, $3014 | $2°25¢ $2-00c 
245, 1534 40 a > 5 Alliance £1, fully pd. 21 ma Oe-o-9 12/3 9/- 5 ai i7»>d 
131g 83 6/- 6| 4/6 a Adas £5, £114 pd. ... 914 i 513 3} 34/3 23/112 514b = Nile 
165g 82539) $25 5 $22l0a Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 1210 | + 10/316 Ot) 42/6 24/6 20 c 10 ¢ 
15516 95.6 6/- a 6/- 6 Pheenix £1, fy. pd. llxd 6/-| 5 9 O 87/6 67/6 15 6b S 6 
2859 16i4 tee. 075¢ ae Prudential £1 A ...... 29 ee 4 5 Ot) 54/41, 25/- 23136 15 @ 
Bl, 6. 1) a Royal Exchange £1... 634 14} 4 8 9} 4lz0 234 5 a 12196 
8} 3 3/3 6 3/3 a Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ... 654 — 144,416 3 87/6 45/- Tiga 12196 
7 414 | t10 6 13%a4 Sun Lt. Ass. £1 ty. pd. 512 5 0 0} 23/714 13/9 6 b 2126 
Investment Trusts | 17/6 12/6 15 6b 3 4 
498 460 14 5b 11 a Alliance Trust ......... 466 s 7 @ 61/6 36/3 12106 2loe 
18712 170 8126 - lg@ Anglo-Amer. Deb. .. 170 72014 57/9 35/- 10 6b 3loa 
188 135 6 6b a Debenture Corp. Stk. 139 740 45/6 29/6 5 b 5 @ 
187 153 8 5b 5 a'| Invest. Trust Def. ... | 153 810 0 26/3 12/- 20 ¢ 5 ¢ 
1651, 139 3 a| 7 6 Trustees Cerp. Ord.... | 142!2 700) 96/9 , 59/9 10 a 13346 
175 1401, 6 6b 4 @ United States Deb. ... 1522 611 0 68/- 41/3 114d 3%4a 
Breweries, &c. 52/6 38/9 5 a 7lob 
125/6 96/3 t5 $15 6 Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... 113/9 +1/3| 312 6} 28/3 15/- 2212 ¢| 28lg0 
57/6 | 36/3 11 6| 5 a) Courage Ord. £1...... 40/- we, 8 0 0|| 66/3 33/9 50 b 20 a 
70/3 46/- 644a) 10 6 Distillers Ord. £1 ... 60/- 2 5 8 0 
83/- 45/- 11 a 14 6 Guinness Ord. £1 ... 71/6 +1 7 0 0 65/712 26/3 95 ¢ 68 he 
76/6 | 47/- 16 b 7iga_ Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 70/6 2 613 3 11/9 6/3 t3loa 83126 
52/9 . 30/6 6 a 11 6 Watney Combe Def. £1, 42/- 2 : 2 8 51/3 22/6 10 6b 334.0 
| iron, Coal and Steel 15 ill, 95 b 9 a 
6/6 3/- 10 ¢ 10 ec Baldwins 4/-......... 49 8 8 6 8l4 21730! Nil ci Nil c 
34/7ig 13/llo +5 a@ t10 6 Brown(J.) Ord.10/-... 25/72 5 17 Ot) 41/634 25/3 1llgb I1lga 
8/9 3/6 6 b 4 a Cammell Laird 5/-... 6/6 714 0) I1bdi6 55g 23 a 15 b 
24/712 | 11/3 5 6b 3 a Colvilles Ord. £1... 20/710 7.15 0} 16/- 7/- 10 a 10 6 
28/lig 12/6 10 c¢}| 10 ¢ Dorman LongOrd.f1 226 818 3 101g 678 75 b 7% a 
26/1114) 13/6 | 4 6b t2lea) Guest Keen &.Ord. al 23/lloxd 511 Ot) Tithe 5 5/66 2/6a 
27/9 13/11 | 15 b Tia _Hadfields 10/~ ....... 22/6 10 0 0|| 88/9 _30/- _Nil Nil 
(a) Interim dividend. (c) Last two year dividends. (d) ) Worked on 9% basis. 


ield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
dd on 1-523% basis. 


(p) Yield worked on a 212 per cent. basis. (g) Worked on 65% 


|| Callenders £1 
| Crompton Park. A 5/- 


|| Lyons (J.) Ord. fl, 


November 16, 1940 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes ia interim dividends for ordi tocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. apes sn 


Name of Security 


| tron, Coal, &¢c.—cont. | 
|| Powell Duffryn £1 ... 
| S. Durham Ord, £1 . 


Staveley Coal, etc. a 1 


| Stewarts & — 


Swan, Hunter 
Un. Steel Cos. 


| VENER BO fm ncccccccccee 


Textiles 


| Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 


Coats, J. & P. £1 
Courtaulds £1 ......... 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 
Patons & Baldwins fi 


|| Electrical Manufactg. | 


Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1 ... 


English Electric £1 ... 
General Electric {1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 


| Clyde Valley Elec. a 
1 


County of L — 
Edmundsons 
Gas Light & é! fl. 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. . 
Lancashire Elec. £1 .. 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power £1.. 
Scottish Power £1...... 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 
EE ciainintaeieces 
Bristol Aero. 10/- ...... 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Ford Motors £1 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
Lucas, J. (£1) 
Leyland Motors {1 ... 
Morris Motors 5/— Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1......... 
Standard Motor 5/- ... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 ... 
ie MEE BPs A Recocscece 
Royal Mail Lines £1... 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1...... 
Anglo-Dutch {1 
Jokai (Assam) £1 
London Asiatic 2/- ... 
Rubber Trust £1 ...... 
United Serdang 2/- 
oil 


Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 
Burmah Oil £1 ......... 
Shell Transport {1 . 
Trinidad Leasehids £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 
Brit. Aluminium £1... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 
British Oxygen £1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. .. 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
Dunlop {1 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gestetner (D.)5/- .. 
Harrison & Cros.Df.{1 
Harrods £1 
Imp. Chem. Ord. i ve 
Imp. Smelting £1..... 
Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 
Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 


Marks & Spen. * 
Metal Box £1 ........ 
Murex £1 Ord. ....... 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/- ......... 
Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 
Tate and Lyle &t 
Tilling, Thos. 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments {1 
Turner & Newall £1... 
United Dairies £1...... 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs.9 ... 
Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 
Crown Mines 10/-__... 
De Beers (Def.) £2I2 
Randfontein £1......... 
Rhokana Corp. fi 





Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- } 


Sub Nigel 10/- ......... 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 





Price, |Ch’ge | : 
Nov. since lene, 
12, Nov. 1940 
_1940 | 5 
£s.d, 
12/6 6d 12 0 0 
28/9 1/3|;8 7 0 
41/3 6d | 317 3+ 
40/- 6d|/6 5 0 
27/6 94/10 8 0 
21/3 6d|/ 710 Oo 
14/6 +9d/' 616 0 
3/9 “as | Nil 
30,6 +9d/611 0 
296 +6d|414 9 
25/- +1/3}6 0 0 
17/6 1 3 | 710 0 
48/9 Tiod| 3 9 OF 
i 
38/112/+2/llol 5 5 O 
78/9 nin £8 
58/9 1/3 | § 2 0 
15/~ 6d} 6 13 3 
28/1 10lod| 7 2 0 
75/712|+2/llq 5 5 9 
| 
32/6 | +1/3| 418 6 
28/112/+1/10lo} 7 9 3 
23/6 + 1/6 | 5 20 
14/- — tae 2 
3615 10 18 0 
26/3 1/3 | 514 0 
13/llo . |3 18 O 
23,9 1/3;5 19 oO 
28/9 1 3 | 6 4 0 
31/3 2/4615 2 0 
31/3 1 3 | § 20 
| 
13/9 34/5 9 O 
99 3d 110 4 
21/3 1115 Oo 
12/3 9d 10 4 OF 
16/3 ol | 7 3; 6 
109 1/-j|14 2 0 
47/6 | —1/3}5 4 0 
56/3 on Ie a 8 
239 . |8 8 6 
3354 Lisl 5 6 9 
12/3 3d 10 4 O 
18,6 +6d/5 8 O 
21/- | +6d}6 2 0 
17/- 6d/}5 15 0 
8/- 6d | Nil 
10/- + 1/3 | 8 0 0 
16 1/1019) 7 8 O 
28/9 +1/3}7 0 O 
3/Lloxd 2lod| 6 & O 
26/10 1/3}614 0 
21 415 0 
95 /- 40 0 
25/7 $17 0 
426 918 O 
35,7 Tied} 2 16 OF 
os 9 s 4 4 0 
62/6 1/3 | 40 0 
27/6 ma tet SS 
38/9 ere | 319 O 
40/- | +1/3}5 15 0 
87/6 3/9|4 7 6f 
26 ore § & 9 
33/9 . {1116 O 
5 91 7 ’ 
4 : 7 he ‘4 0 
316 1/3| 5 14 Od 
8/- a Nil 
25/6 i? @ 6 
4 l 6 0 
17/6 11 & 6 
87 6 7/6; 5 1 0 
26 3 a a. Le 6 
28/9 13/510 6 
10/- Tlod| 7 0 0 
5 tig! 4 7 of 
* 
116 6d|'5 4 0 
244 +Jlod) 4 7 O 
41/3 +1 3 | 417 0 
77/6xd 1/6) 5 0 
38 9xd| +2/-| 417 O 
310 tig} 5 0 O 
3l5ig6) + ligh 5 4 9 
19/- +6d|}4 8 9 
15/7 oe 15 6 0 
539 1512 0 
46/3 Jiod| 5 16 6 
40/- uw oa oe 
18/9 a - ae 
83/9 1/3; 512 0 
63/9 | +1/3| 414 0 
45/- ~~ weu = 
21/3 17 0 Og 
589 Jind) 5 9 0@ 
42/6 2 6 9 oO 0 
7/3 lied} 9 © OF 
31/3 . |8 16 0 
13 17 6 9 
47 Nil 
35/7 ‘ i312 © 
7 5 18 0 
14/- 3d | , a 0 
Sl4 nie 2s 
614 lg |/6 8 O 
58/9 | +3/9 Nil 


(f) Flat yield. 


(k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 
(0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. Also 


basis. 


t Free of Income Tax. 








ett ee 





November 16, 1940 


a 5. 
940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat— s. d. 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St.J. [33 0 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. (e)......... 14 9 
Flour, per 280 Ib.— 
Straights, d/d London ...... 25 6 
Raney. Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 20 2 
Oats 14 4 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.0.b.. 10 9 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt. f.o.b. 12 3 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— 
English long sides ............... { 2 2 
Imported hinds .................. 5 4 
* Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ......{ 3 
IS di ccchnvesmbdldvincdets 44 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib............. 8 0 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutside 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Home Produced ......cccsscsccees 99 2 
CE ccdeiccvctehakebadstsoer ves 99 2 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
PNTINEES eaneasncecatesectvisccctens 35 0 
54 0 
EEE | Sctucnepdinabcacspvisancekt 58 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
SOON OUE, GC. BEG. cevcesscesvnces Nom 
Costa Rica, medium to good ‘a> : 
EGGS (per 120)—English............ 35 0 
LARD Cs cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward ............ {3% 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
eT Ore: 96°, prpt. shipm. 
cif. ES sucecidedeneves 7 @ 
REFINED ca 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 0 6 


West India Crystallised ...... { = ; 
TOBACCO (per !b.)— 
Indian stemmed and _ un- 0 8 
ED ' Gcsocudtstidaduonenkanse 2 4 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- t 2 
GROTRTOT 3 coccccccccccescsoscecoes 3 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.) — d. 
Raw, Mid-American..............+ 8°41 
CIPI,  censncansceoccs 13:24 
Yarns, 32’s Twist 14°88 
- 40’s Weft . 16°13 





60's Twist (Egyptian) «. 27:00 
32 in. Printers, 116 yds. a & 
16 X 16, 32’s &50’s ... 23 9 


Cloth, 


(a) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s, 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


(d) Including import duty and delivery 


Nov. 4, 
1940 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec. .......... 855 
» Winnipeg, Dec.......... 71 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. .......... 60" 
Cats, Chicago, 006. ccccsscceses 35 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ............. 44 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec.......... 11 
METALS (per Ib.)— 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12-00 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot......... 51°00 
Bs Bee uy OO Rccncccesnccesseece 5°50 


THE ECONOMIST 


627 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 
1940 


os a 
_ ~ 
WOREA CH e 


_ a 
pF er LEND 
= 


—e 
os 


143 0 


99 
99 


Nw 


35. («=O 
54 0 
58 0 


Nom. 
80 O 
110 60 
5 OO 
64 O 


d 
8:09 
12-65 
14°98 
16°23 
27-00 
s. ¢€ 
23 9 


charges. 


12, 








{ Nov. 5, Nov. 12, Nov. 5, Nov. 12, 

SS —- . $000 oe me 1940 1940 
Clo 6 in. Shirtings yds. . & . & 

>“" 19 x 19,328 & 40's... 34 6 34 6 MISCELLANEOUS 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
ie Ss ee 1211 1211 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., s. d. 
16 X 15, 8lgIb. ..... ~ Saree Bik 4-ton loads and upwards per ton 44 6 44 6 

FLAX (per ton)-— £ ae CHEMICALS— 

LE ce idnhevcecedousecrecese Nom Nom Acid, Oxalic, net ..... .-per ton —_ ‘0 _ 5/0 
PUI TEED © ecccsscccccccccsccceces - Nom Nom ‘7r English, less 5% Ib. . ae . S. 
: “yo j ‘artaric. 8, ess 2 

HEMP (per ton)—-Manilla, spot“J2” 26/0/0 26/0/0 Auutacuin Sulphate vee, POF can 9/14/6 9/16/0 

JUTE (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda ........- perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee, Potash, Sulphate ..... - perton Nom. Nom. 

Oct.-Nov. (Mew) ......sceseeeee 21/00 2300 Soda Bicarb. ne 0 s = 
. d. s. d. ~ . . ‘00 
Common 8 Ib. 69p8.. 0.0055 '.96 Soda Crystals 5/010 5/0/0 

sae 1, prreclmnenmeinetnte é | £ * — GCOPRA(perton)—S.D. Straits, cif. 12/15/0 12/15/0 

spain cabeainiinananeanes 2 HIDES (per Ib.)— oe ae 

oun ( r lb.)— d. d. a 
00k ip wethers, washed ......... 195, 193, viet decnaterag $40/50 Ib, 0 51g 0 5ilg 
Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14 Cape Jo burg Ord 0 434, 0 Sl, 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ...... 37 37 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............. 0 6% O 74 
ao scrd, average snow —.. 2934 2934 English & Welsh Market Hides — 

scrd, 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 24 24 . 0 414 0 414 
Tops— Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 54 0 51 
PE GIN iitdietnddadweaceasenses 45 45 4 
56’s super carded ............... 39 39 LEATHER (per Ib.) — 1 4 a 
48’s average carded ............ 31 31 | Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............+0. 3 0 3 0 
44’s prepared ...........006- 295 2934 0 10 0 10 
INE Ridin sicesiccectatascciocs 1 10 1 10 
MINERALS : 07 07 
sd. or a I  Hastercteicccsmancen 

COAL (per ton)— _ 31 0 31 0 5 4 aS 
Welsh, best Admiralty ........--.- { 31 6 31 6 Widereling TG Sosisciececccecccces i ; 1 2 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 25 4lo PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 

IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— | Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 1 9 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 128 0 128 0 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 ll 011 
Bars, Middlesbrough . 312 6 312 6 Vaporising Oil . Olllg O 114 
Seecs S0is, WERVY ...cccccescccecees 290 6 290 6 (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 

Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x20)... 29 9 29 9 ex road tank waggons ......... 1 6 1 6l, 

NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— ee SS Oe, oe eee 
Copper (¢)—Electrolytic .......... 6200 6200 Thames— 

& 257/10/0 258 10/0 PUMRGB ec ccccceccccccccecssosece 0 7i2 O Tilo 
Tin—Standard cash ............. 257 50 258 50 BD ilinesdcacekdcntecsscncscets 0 8lo O 8lo 
L - 25/0/0 25/0/0 
Three months ............ 259/15/0 260/5/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American ..... { 30/0/0 30/0/0 
260,0,0 260,10,0 t 
Lead (d)—Soft foreign, cash ... 2500 2500 RUBBER ~~ b.)— s. d. s. d. 
Spelter (d)\—G.O.B., spot ....... 25,15/0 25/15/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 01154 1 0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars .... _110/0/0 110/0;0 SHELLAC (per ton)—-TN Orange 8010/0 80/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery ............ + . . : TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
; ; : 90,0:0 9000 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Antimony, Chinese ......+-+++++++ 9200 92,00 Linseed, 18W sicc.eseccsecescseeeeees 41/10/0 41/10/0 
Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2100 2/10/0 PI bscrccccucdcccccctavecic 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Platinum, refined ......... per as 90,0 9:00 Cotton-seed, crude ........ssccees - 31/2/6 31/2/6 
Beatties 50/00 500 a Coconut, Crude wes... eceeeeeeeeeneee 28/2/6 28/2/6 
Quicksilver ......... per 76 Ib.4 54/100 54/101 en 19/15/0 19/15/0 
i 1 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian .. 6/17/6 6/17/6 

GOLD, per fine ounce ...........5+ 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

SILVER (per ounce)— La Plata (new) .........+. .--- 10/12/6 10/10/0 
CAG ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccce 111535 1 113, CE Ceititiarantacseesnnccecns 16/10/0 16/5/0 


(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


(c) Price is at buyers’ premises. 


(e) Average weeks ended November 2nd and November 9th. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 12, 
1940 
Cents 
8754 
4a 
9254 
371 
15 
47 


12°00 
50°75 
5-80 





Nov. 4, Nov. 12, MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.) Nov. 4, Nov. 12, 
; 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 
Ay te ones «. -— oa Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) — IED cnnddnndudncocssesdians 102 102 
NY. Accra, Dec 4-48 4:7 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 20-31 21-00 
Coffee, N.Y. aah a Do. do. Nov.-Dec. 2014 2034 

BT cr sccseciseben 513 5ls Suge, N.Y. Cutan Com. 

Santos, an 2.00 7-00 96 deg., eee seseees 2°88 2:90 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9-87 10:07 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, pa 
Cotton, Am. mid., Nov. ....... 9:70 9-90 0.6. Cuba, Dec. ........00000 0:76 0- 7612 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec. ......... 5°51 5-70 Moody's Index of staple com- 

Lard, Chicago, Dec. ..........+. 4°80 4°82l modities, Dec. 31,1931=100 165°3 167-7 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


OcTOBER, 1940 


ASseTS 


Coin, bank notes and balances with the 
England 
Balances with and cheques in course 


ema in transit. 
Money at call and short notice . 
NS IIL csncacensvevetsaes 

Treasury deposit receipts ....... 


Investments ...... we 


Advances to customers s and ‘other accounts... 


Liabilities of customers 


Bank “premises GODT nccccencccrcceees 


Investments in affiliated banks and subsidiary 


PAMIICS....ceeree 


Date | 


Bank of 


of collection on 
ther banks in Great Britain and Ireland . 


for acceptances, endorseme “nts, 
CRs. “pantumisieicnnsecenlpidesseindvadersseseenness 


com- 


Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts.. 


LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up... 


PasOE VS DAWG. 6... ccccccacccecversscccesscccceccoscees 


Current, deposit and other accounts 
Acceptances, endorsements, etc. «.......6++ 
Notes in circulation 


| | 
Barclays Coutts District | Sim | Lloyds | Martins Midland National! Provin- Bal | rations Aggre- 
Bank and Co. Bank | .44Co,| Bank Bank | Bank | Bank ae =e | ‘leak gate 
20th | 28th | 23rd | 22nd | 22nd oth | 30th | 25th | 23rd | 24th | 2st | 
i } | | j : 
: : a . } ; _ | , : ‘ | 
& t.4 [a a eae AS OF £24 &t-a | eves 
| 
| i 
54,298 2,528 10,669 3,832 | 44,629 13,162 56,778 3,212 | 37,565 | 37,608 | 5,256 | 269,538 
| | 
21,268 73838 4,515 | 4,110 18,706 2,767 | 17,082 | 322 | 15,868 13,437 | 3,714 102,577 
wan - ee 11,002 3,412 | aa ins a ees | une | 14,414 
20,782 | 3,205 6,054 | 8,532 23,699 3,330 | 20,877 3,565 | 15,884 | 22,584 | 8,709 | 137,221 
78,345 1,929 11,707 | 2,194 65,062 8,342 | 91,854 | 1,187 | 55,849 55,080 | 1,880 | 373,429 
36,000 1,900 6,000 3,000 | 30,500 | 7,500} 44,000 500 | 20,000 | 27,500 | 3,500 | 179 ,500 
119,726 9,053 32,163 12,942 | 132,686 | 39,655 | 147,411 | 13,808 | 97,016 | 104,124 13,688 | 722,872 
| 199,130 9,305 30,866 | 8,671 | 153,691 41,198 | 197,711 16,886 | 122,012 | 141,771 | 12,408 | 933,709 
| | | | 
15,755 760 | 4,135 | 4,333 | 24,793 | 8,523 | 15,788 | 106 | 10,550 | 25,122 | 2,587 | 112,452 
8,145 412 1,593 | 740} 7,438 | 2,794 9,704} 568] 7,345] 5,395] 1,021 | 45,155 
6,279| ... | | 3,670 | | 8101] ... | 2,514 2,992 | . | 23,556 
| 559,728 | 29,640 | 107,702 | 48,354 | 515,876 | 130,683 | 609,306 | 40,154 | 384,604 | 435,613 | 52,763 |2,914,423 
10:51 | 9-40| 10:93] 9-10] 9-58! 11-51| 10-03| 8-92) 10-55| 9-60 | 11-09 | 10-13 
—— Ss naressitnitaatcieel meme ' | ——- + nndindiniitinegenil — —---___— 
pe | 
15,858 | 1,000 2,976 | 1,060 15,810 | 4,160 15,159 1,500 | 9,479 | 9,320 | 1,875 78,197 
11,250 | 1,000 | 2,976 | 850 9,500 | 3,600 12,410 | 1,160 | 8,500 | 9. 320 | 900 61,466 
| 516,865 | 26,880 97,615 | 42,111 | 465,764 | 114,379 | 565,949 | 36,007 356,075 | 391, "335 47,401 |2,660,881 
15,755 | 760 | 4135. | 4,333 | 24,793 | 8,523 | 15,788 106 | 10,550 | 25,122} 2,587 | 112,452 
Bee | <n ots Eh ea RN Es tee °* 16 ada | 1,427 
ete nec eD eeRR TA REN ST ae ein ean aera aan 
| 559,728 | 29,640 | 107,702 | 48,354 | 515,876 1130,683 | | 609,306 40,154 — | 435,613 | 52,763 2 914,423 
' | | | | } } 


| 
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(000’s omitted) 
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Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
HORDEN COLLIERIES earned a higher 
gross income at £413,139 against £353,686, 
but a rise in the allocation to taxation and 
contingencies from £95,000 to £190,000 
is responsible for a fall in net profits from 
£149,931 to £134,301 and the dividend is 
reduced from 10 to 7} per cent. YARROW 
AND COMPANY have reduced the 
ordinary payment from 20 per cent. tax 
free to 174 per cent. tax free, but have 
earned a small rise in net income from 
£65,642 to £67,137. Among a number of 
rubber companies showing generally satis- 
factory results, ANGLO-SUMATRA has 
earned a rise in gross profits from £14,132 
to £25,271 and the 7} per cent. dividend 
is maintained, although net income, after 
allocation of £4,000 to tax reserve, amounts 
to only £5,770 against £7,523. The 
satisfactory rise in both gross and net 
income from £147,199 to £356,959 and 
from £47,718 to £154,311, respectively, 
realised by SALTS (SALTAIRE) has 
permitted an increase in the dividend on 
preferred ordinary shares from 25 to 
100 per cent. and the payment of a 25 per 
cent. dividend on deferred ordinary shares. 
Results of investment trusts issued this 
week make an irregular showing, but 
in no case has the ordinary dividend 
been reduced. SECOND INVESTORS 
TRUST has repeated the 10 per cent. 
dividend despite a moderate setback in 
gross earnings, which amount to £166,037 
against £168,198, and in net profits at 
£60,387 against £67,844. Gross income 
of ATKINSON-OATES MCrORS is 
sharply reduced from £240,925 to £119,162 
and the setback is reflected in net earnings 
which are approximately halved at £82,086. 
The dividend is 10 against 20 per cent. 
BROOKS WHARF are again unable to 
pay an ordinary dividend, and the previous 
year’s net profit has been replaced by a 
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net loss of £519. KETTON PORTLAND 
CEMENT has maintained the 15 per 
cent. dividend. Gross income rose from 
£96,311 to £126,435, but higher taxation 
was responsible for a decline in net profits 
from £53,731 to £36,716. JOHN RIGBY, 
iron, steel and brass manufacturers, have 
doubled the previous year’s ordinary 
dividend with a payment of 20 per cent. 
Gross earnings amounted to £84,798, 
against £44,063, and net income rose 
from £28,457 to £47,994. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Ltd.—Net profit, nine 
months to September 30, 1940, in U.S. 
currency $26,425,104 ($26,584,806). Pro- 
vision for income and franchise taxes in 
the first nine months $15,621,733 
($7,411,450). The consolidated balance 
sheet, September 30, 1940, shows current 
assets $95,055,604 ($80,281,340). Net 
working capital, September 30, 1940, 
$69,797,836 ($64,684,607). 


Transvaal Gold Output, October.— 
(Fine ounces) Witwatersrand, 1,182,639 ; 
other districts, 28,638; total, 1,211,277. 
September total, 1,166,152. Native labour 
employment at October 31st: Gold 
mines, 354,285 ; coal mines, 18,414; total, 
372,699. 


Celanese Corporation of America.— 
Income, before taxes, for July-September, 
1940, $2,967,348 ($1,574,035). Net income 
after taxes, $2,262,797 ($1,234,035). Year 
to September 30th: gross, $17,779,061 ; 
net, $8,719,882. 


Ketton Portland Cement.—Trading 
profit, year to June 30th, £108,021 
(£78,531). Taxation, £61,157 (£21,008). 
Depreciation, £25,000 (£20,000). Net 
profit, £36,716 (£53,731). Ordinary divi- 
dend maintained at 15 per cent. Carry 
forward, £42,661 (£36,788). 


TERMS OF 


SUBSCRIPTION 


To 
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Southern Stockholders Investment 
Trust.—Income, year ended September 
30th, £77,049 (£71,981). Net revenue, 
£57,309 (£51,934). Dividend unchanged 
at 34 per cent. Carry forward, £10,809 
(£10,834). 


Atkinson-Oates Motors.—Net profit, 
year to June 30th, £102,701 (£224,100). 
Taxation reserve, £10,566 (£14,039). 
Building reserve, £10,049 (£15,000), plus 
£4,951 from a subsidiary, making total 
£30,000. Dividend 10 per cent. (20 per 
cent.). Carry forward, £212,753 
(£198,426). 


Lightalloys, Ltd.—Profit (after tax, 
E.P.T. and depreciation) for 53 weeks to 
June 30th, £35,827 against £53,030 
previous 52 weeks. Contingencies reserve, 
£4,000. A.R.P., £1,000. Ordinary divi- 
dend, 25 per cent. (35 per cent.). Carry 
forward, £5,174 (£5,349). 


Peruvian Corporation.—Net revenue, 
year to June 30th, £129,036. Payment of 
£2 per cent., due on October Ist, on 
6 per cent. Ist mortgage debentures 
requires £78,938, leaving net loss (after 
debenture service and interest), £200,695 
(£266,665). Debit carried forward, 
£1,710,750. 


North British Rayon. — ‘Trading 
profit, year ended June 30th, £79,319 
(£25,660). Net profit, £45,517 (net loss, 
£10,505). Taxation reserve, £25,000, 
Carry forward, £10,450 (debit brought in, 
£10,067). 


Leeds Permanent Building Society. 
—Total advances, year to September 30th, 
£1,925,934, of which £903,365 is for new 
loans balance, being exchanges of existing 
mortgages. Tax assessment increased 
over £140,000 to £437,729. N.D.C., 
£26,000. Interest rates reduced from 
October 1, 1940, to maximum 3 per cent. 
on shares and 2} per cent. on deposits, 
both tax free. Total reserves, £2,406,375. 


INLAND 


£s. d. 
12 Months - - 218 0O 3 1 0 
6 Months - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISt NG OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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OVERSEAS 


£s. d. 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of 
The Economist are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 
trivances so that each issue can be bound in an 
instant for permanent reference. 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., lines, are also available. 


8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
(Overseas 4s. 6d.) 
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